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Introduction 


The  Basket  Ball  Rules  Committee  recognizes  and  wishes  to 
emphasize  that  as  "woman  is  not  undevelopt  man,  but  diverse," 
so  is  Basket  Ball  for  Women  not  a  modified,  expurgated,  imita- 
tion of  Basket  Ball  for  Men,  but  a  different  game. 

Basket  Ball  for  Women  demands  less  endurance,  but  greater 
agility  and  speed,  and  puts  a  premium  on  strategy  rather  than  on 
force.  Limiting  an  individual  player's  opportunity  to  carry  off 
the  laurels  of  a  game  puts  no  limit,  however,  on  her  responsibility 
to  "do  her  bit,"  and  training  that  makes  for  co-operation  with 
subordination  of  the  personal  element  cannot  be  improved  upon, 
certainly  as  a  preparation  for  citizenship. 

From  those  players  and  coaches  who  scorn  the  "woman's 
game,"  may  we  respectfully  ask  a  fair  study  and  trial  of  the 
rules  as  herein  given,  with  a  holding  in  abeyance  for  such  time 
any  preconceived  ideas  of  the  utter  worthlessness  and  stupidity 
of  anything  labelled  "for  women." 

The  Rules  Committee  presents  this  1918  revision  of  the 
Basket  Ball  Guide  for  Women  after  a  most  thorough  study 
and  discussion  of  every  rule  and  section.  Miss  Florence  Alden, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  work  of  editing  this  year's 
rules,  has  contributed  from  her  extensive  and  successful  exper- 
ience toward  making  the  rules  not  only  clear  and  explicit  as  to 
the  conduct  but  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  game  as  well. 
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In  addition  to  the  Editorial  Committee  there  are  two  other 
sub-committees  of  the  Women's  Basket  Ball  Committee,  i.  e.,  the 
Questionaire  and  Extension  Committees. 

The  Questionaire  Committee  prepares  a  list  of  questions  to 
be  sent  to  a  selected  list  of  instructors  and  coaches  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  season.  The  returns  from  these  questionaires  are 
reported  and  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  general  Rules 
Committee  and  serve  as  a  basis  for  changes  in  the  rules  for  the 
following  year. 

The  Extension  Committee  arranges  for  local  public  meetings 
of  all  persons — players  and  coaches — who  are  interested  in  Basket 
Ball  in  any  given  community.  The  object  of  such  meetings  is 
to  decide  on  one  interpretation  of  rules  and  secure  unity  of  action 
in  each  locality. 

Those  coaches  and  players  who  are  not  reached  by  such 
extension  meetings  should  send  all  questions  regarding  interpreta- 
tion of  rules  to  Mr.  George  T.  Hepbron,  45  Rose  Street,  New- 
York  City.  A  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  should  always  be 
enclosed.  If  several  questions  are  asked,  one  question  only- 
should  be  put  in  each  paragraph  and  particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  noting  rule  and  section  numbers.  Where  a  reply  is 
desired  on  the  same  sheet  with  the  inquiry,  such  inquiry  sheets- 
should  be  sent  in  duplicate.  The  committee  requires  that  all 
inquiries  be  kept  on  file  with  a  carbon  copy  of  the  answer  and 
submitted  for  discussion  at  general  meetings  of  the  Rules- 
Committee. 

V.  Helen  McKinstry, 

Chairman  Editorial  Committee^ 
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Editorial  Comment 


Mrs.  Senda  Berenson  Abbott,  who  for  many  years  served  the 
cause  of  basket  ball  so  admirably  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  for  Women's  Basket  Ball  and  Editor  of  the  Official 
Guide,  felt  this  year  that  she  must  shift  this  rather  heavy 
responsibility  to  other  shoulders. 

At  the  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  last  spring  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association,  a  Committee  on.  Athletics  for 
Girls  was  formed.  As  Mrs.  Abbott's  resignation  came  just  at 
that  time,  the  natural  procedure  was  to  form  as  one  of  the  sub- 
committees of  the  Athletic  Committee,  a  Committee  on  Basket 
Ball.  The  committee  felt,  however,  that  as  Mrs.  Abbott  had 
done  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  original  Committee 
on  Official  Rules  for  Women's  Basket  Ball,  and  was  in  the 
closest  possible  touch  with  the  situation,  her  assistance  as  Chair- 
man at  this  time  was  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  new 
Committee  and  the  continuance  of  the  good  work.  Therefore, 
they  urged  the  chairmanship  upon  her.  With  the  new  Committee 
organized  so  that  the  work  was  divided  and  lessened,  and  with 
the  authority  and  standards  of  the  National  organization  behind 
her,  Mrs.  Abbott  agreed  to  assume  the  position  once  more. 

The  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  rules  are  the  result 
of  last  season's  experience  as  the  game  has  been  played  all  over 
the  country. 

The  comments  on  the  rules  that  the  Committee  has  received 
have  been  most  helpful.  Let  me  quote  from  a  few  of  them. 
The  director  of  physical  education  in  the  public  school  of  one 
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city  says :  "We  have  continued  our  basket  ball  according  to 
women's  rules  with  satisfaction.  I  would  no':  for  a  moment 
return  to  boys'  rules."  The  director  of  physical  education  in  a 
university  says :  "I  wish  more  teachers  would  use  official  rules 
for  women.  We  have  trouble  every  year  training  students  who 
have  played  with  men's  rules."  The  director  in  another  university 
writes:  "I  know  of  no  place  in  the  rules  as  published  where 
the  wording  is  not  quite  clear.  We  attempt  to  play  always 
according  to  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter.  I  believe  the 
articles  which  are  printed  in  connection  with  the  rules  are 
especially  helpful  to  the  girls,  and  we  feel  very  much  indebted 
to  the  committee  for  the  whole  rule  book."  The  director  in  an 
Eastern  college  writes :  "It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  say  I 
have  found  your  rules  for  basket  ball  clear  and  concise  and 
thoroughly  usable.  I  have  no  suggestions  to  ofifer"  other  than 
that  I  feel  very  seriously  the  committee  should  make  every 
effort  to  keep  from  over-ruling  the  game.  As  the  rules  now 
stand  I  feel  they  are  fairly  complete." 

The  letters  we  receive  from  day  to  day  suggesting  changes 
are  many.  In  a  large  number  of  these  cases,  however,  we  feel  that 
the  different  rulings  urged  would  beneifit  local  teams  only.  We 
have  weighed  the  changes  in  this  year's  rules  with  the  greatest 
care,  keeping  in  mind  always  that  a  rule  to  be  worth  while  must 
meet  all  conditions.  If  the  changes  do  not  at  first  glance  seem 
satisfactory  to  you,  try  them  out  for  a  year  and  let  us  know  then 
what  you  think  of  them. 

We  have  again  left  out  all  references  to  "championship  games" 
because,  although  we  feel  that  in  isolated  cases  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  play  outside  schools  or  teams,  we  very  much  wish  to 
discourage  anything  that  will  make  such  competitions  more 
strenuous. 
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CHANGES  IN  RULES 

Rule  I,  Section  4. 
As  the  Rules  Committee  feels  that  the  two-line  game  is  much 
the  better  game  for  almost  all  conditions,  the  floor  space  for 
the  one  line  game  was  limited  to  1,600  feet.  It  was  decided  to 
allow  the  roving  centers  to  shoot  for  the  basket  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason:  The  center  often  finds  herself  in  the  best 
possible  position  to  throw  for  the  basket,  but  is  forced  to  pass 
the  ball  to  another  player  less  advantageously  placed  or  too 
closely  guarded  to  receive  it.  Thus  the  game  is  delayed  by 
unnecessary  passing  and  often  a  good  goal  throw  lost. 

Rule  XII,  Section  8. 
In  the  old  ruling  the  ball,  if  within  bounds  when  "time  out" 
was  called,  was  tossed  up  between  the  player  who  had  the  ball 
and  her  opponent.  We  felt  that  a  player  should  not  suffer  the 
loss  of  the  ball  for  "time  out,"  but  when  the  play  is  resumed 
the  game  should  go  on  as  if  time  had  not  been  taken  out. 

Rule  XII,  Section  25c. 
In  the  old  ruling  (four  fouls  of  the  same  character)   it  was 
found  that  a  girl  could  run  up  a  very  large  record  of  different 
fouls  without  being  disqualified ;  hence  the  change.    This  change 
also  simplifies  the  task  of  the  scorer. 

Rule  XII,  Section  35. 

The  feeling  seems  to  be  against  awarding  points  as  penalties ; 
therefore  this  rule  was  changed  from  "1  point"  to  "two  free 
throws." 

Several  other  changes  were  considered  and  discussed,  but  the 
Rules  Committee  were  not  unanimously  in  favor  of  adopting 
them;  hence  we  have  not  done  so,  but  they  will  be  thoroughly 
tried  in  several  places.  If  they  prove  helpful,  they  will  probably 
be  adopted  for  the  next  season. 
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VALUABLE  ARTICLES 

We  are  particularly  pleased  when  we  get  commendations  for 
the  articles  on  basket  ball  contained  in  the  handbook,  for  we  are 
justly  proud  of  them.  We  feel  that  they  very  clearly  express 
the  spirit  we  would  have  all  basket  ball  officials  develop  and  all 
players  be  guided  by.  The  writers  of  these  articles  give  us  their 
time  and  co-operation  in  order  to  further  the  best  interests  of 
girls*  athletics.  We  take  pleasure  in  expressing  our  thanks  and 
gratitude  to  each  one  of  the  generous  contributors.  In  this  issue 
of  the  Guide  we  have  a  particularly  fine  set  of  articles. 

The  "Technique  of  Basket  Ball*"  should  prove  most  useful,  as 
is  gives  in  chart  form  a  concise  synopsis  of  the  rules.  Miss 
O'Keefe's  article  on  coaching  and  organizing  basket  ball  will  be 
found  invaluable  to  all  players. 

Miss  Burchenal's  article  needs  to  be  read  and  well  digested 
by  every  physical  educator  of  young  women.  She  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  men  and  women  should  never  approach  athletics 
from  the  same  point  of  view.  We  should  have  much  finer 
women  if  all  teachers  recognized  this  one  fundamental  truth. 

We  are  reprinting  from  a  former  issue  a  most  valuable  article 
by  the  eminent  physiologist,  Dr.  Theodore  Hough,  who  estab- 
lishes on  a  scientific  basis  the  fact  that  the  feeling  of  fatigue  is 
not  a  reliable  measure  for  the  amount  of  muscular  work  dona 
In  a  game  like  basket  ball,  where  we  use  a  large  number  of 
muscles  and  where  the  element  of  excitement  plays  so  large  a 
part,  we  work  harder  than  we  realize.  Therefore,  it  is  most 
necessary  to  give  the  heart  moments  of  rest,  or  injury  will  fol- 
low. This  is  a  most  convincing  argument  for  Women's  Basket 
Ball  Rules  for  women. 


^It  would  be  well  to  paste  this  on  cardboard  to  hang  on  the  wall. 
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Dr.  Dudley  R.  Sargent,  in  his  article,  confirms  this  position  by 
the  testimony  of  many  years  of  practical  experience  in  the 
gymnasium. 

We  also  reprint  an  article  by  Miss  Patrick  giving  her  experi- 
ences, first  with  the  men's  rules,  then  with  the  rules  for  women. 
She  found  the  latter  superior  for  girls  from  all  points  of  view. 
We  have  already  quoted  her  as  saying,  "I  would  not  for  a 
moment  return  to  boys'  rules." 

The  article  by  Dr.  Norris  is  a  splendid  guide  on  the  intelligent 
care  of  the  health  of  the  players.  Miss  Ballard  and  Miss 
McMahon  dwell  on  the  importance  of  the  building  of  character 
through  basket  ball  playing. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  summarize  every  article,  but 

we  believe  it  would  be  wise  for  coaches  to  require  every  nlayer 

to  read  them  all. 

D  D  D 

DISHONEST  OFFICIALS 

We  get  many  letters  asking  what  is  to  be  done  with  unfair 
officials.  We  admit  we  feel  helpless  before  this  question.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  many  officials  are  unfair  through  ignorance 
of  the  rules.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  in  all  cases  of  con- 
troversy they  should  be  able  to  explain  correctly  the  rule  that 
bears  upon  the  case.  They  should  feel  it  just  as  necessary  to 
be  acquainted  with  all  the  articles,  for  if  they  read  them  with 
care  they  cannot  help  recognizing  the  spirit  of  clean  basket  ball. 
Most  misunderstandings  of  the  rules  would  be  swept  away  if 
the  right  spirit  of  the  game  was  kept  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
officials  and  players.  If  players  are  coached  to  get  around  the 
rules,  countless  difficulties  will  arise.  If  they  are  coached  to 
play  an  open,  efficient,  clean  game,  the  rules,  in  most  cases,  are 
self-explanatory. 
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Another  suggestion  which  we  believe  would  do  away  with  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding  iind  unpleasantness  is  to  have 
the  officials  and  coaches  get  together  before  the  game  for  a  few 
minutes.  They  could  then  discuss  any  rule  that  may  not  be 
interpreted  precisely  in  the  same  way  by  both  teams. 

If  officials  are  essentially  dishonest  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
not  to  play  again  where  they  officiate.  Don't  kick.  Don't  have 
endless  controversies,  which  never  do  any  good  and  only  engender 
a  bitter  spirit.  Play  the  game  through  and  insist  on  fairer 
officials  another  time. 

D  D  a 

A  GOOD  SUGGESTION 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Richards  of  Smith  College 
for  the  photographs  of  plays.  A  teacher  of  basket  ball  has 
suggested  pasting  all  the  photographs  on  one  large  sheet  of  card- 
hoard  to  be  put  on  the  wall  for  all  players  to  study.  She  says 
it  helps  her  girls,  more  than   anything  else,  to  understand  the 

game. 

D  D  D 

A  REQUEST 

We  hope  the  rules  for  1917-1918  will  be  approved  by  all 
players  who  have  the  best  interest  of  basket  ball  at  heart. 
AVe  have  always  in  mind,  however,  the  great  danger  of  over- 
ruling  the  game.  We  would  urge  all  players  to  adopt  the  rules 
as  revised  in  this  issue — without  any  modification.  If,  after 
using  them  strictly  and  with  the  right  spirit  for  a  season,  some 
changes  still  seem  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  game,  under 
all  conditions,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  get  suggestions  for  such 
changes  and  shall  consider  them  with  care.  These  should  be 
sent  to  George  T.  Hepbron,  Secretary,  45  Rose  Street,  New 
York. 
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Women's  Official  Basket  Ball  Rules 


Adopted  June,  1899,  at  Springfield,  Mass.;  Revised  by  Executive  Committee 

of  the  Basket  Ball  Rules  Committee,  October  23,  24,  1905,  at  New  York  City. 

Revised  September,  1908;  Revised  September,  1910;  Revised  September,  1911; 

Revised  September,  1912;  Revised  September,  1913;  Revised  September.  1914; 

Revised  March,  1916;  Revised  September,  1917. 

Copyright,  1917,  by  American  Physical  Education  Association  and 

American  Sports  Publishing  Company. 

RULE  I. 

Section   i.    Basket  Ball   may  be  played   on  any   GROUNDS. 
grounds  free  from  obstruction,  said  grounds  not  to 
exceed  6,000  square  feet  of  actual  playing  space. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  a  well  defined  line  marked  Boundary  lines. 
around  the  floor  or  field.  The  side  boundaries  shall 
be  at  least  three  feet  from  the  wall,  fence,  or  other 
obstruction.  The  end  boundaries  shall  be  directly 
below  the  surface  against  which  the  goal  is  placed. 
This  line  shall  form  the  boundary  of  the  field  of 
play.  The  field  shall  be  laid  out  as  per  diagram  on 
page  12.  Upon  agreement  by  both  teams  the 
boundary  lines  around  the  field  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

Sec.  3.    The  field  shall  be  divided  into  three  equal  Division  lines, 
parts   by   field  lines,  parallel   to   the  end   boundary 
lines. 

Sec.  4.    When,  however,  the  playing  floor  consists  NEW  RULING. 
of    less    than    1,600   square    feet,    the    field    may   be  small  playing 
divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  one  field  line,  paral-  floor, 
lei  to  the  end  boundary  lines.     If  the  field  is  divided 
by  one  field  line,  only  centres   may  run   from  one 
field  into  the  other,  and  they  may  throw  for  goal 
from  the  foul  lines  or  field  of  play.     (See  page  14.) 

(NOTE  I — Centres  may  not  throw  for  goal  when 
placing  on  a  three-division  field.) 

(NOTE  2— -If  one  division  line  is  used,  centres 
should  wear  conspicuous  emblems  po  mark  them 
from   the   other  players.) 


PLATE  II— CORRECT  GUARDING. 
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RULE   II. 

Section  i.  The  ball  shall  be  spherical ;  it  shall  be  BALL. 
made  of  a  rubber  bladder  covered  with  a  leather  case ; 
it  shall  be  not  less  than  30  nor  more  than  32  inches  Sizeof  BalL 
in  circumference ;  the  limit  of  variableness  shall  not 
be  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  three  diame- 
ters;  it  shall  weigh  not  less  than  i8  nor  more  than 
20  ounces. 

Sec.  2.    The  ball  shall  be  provided  by  the  home   Who!provides 
team ;  it  shall  be  tightly  inflated  and  so  laced  that  it    ^^^  ''^ll- 
cannot  be  held  by  the  lacing,  and  shall  otherwise  be 
in  good  condition. 

RULE  III. 

Section  i.  The  baskets  shall  be  nets,  suspended  BASKETS* 
from  metal  rings  18  inches  in  diameter  (inside). 
The  rings  shall  be  placed  lo  feet  above  the  ground 
in  the  centre  of  the  short  side  of  the  actual  playing 
field.  The  inside  rim  shall  extend  6  inches  from  a 
rigid  supporting  surface. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  the  supporting  surface  is  not  a  Backboard, 
wall  of  the  building,  a  special  backboard  must  be 
provided,  which  shall  measure  at  least  6  feet  hori- 
zontally and  4  feet  vertically,  and  extend  not  less 
than  3  feet  above  the  top  of  the  basket.  It  may  be 
of  any  solid  material,  but  must  be  permanently  flat,  Solid  material, 
perpendicular  and  rigid. 

Sec.  3.  The  baskets  shall  be  rigidly  supported. 
There  must  be  no  projections  beyond  the  sides  nor 
above  the  upper  edge  of  the  basket. 

Sec.  4.     No  spectators  or  others  shall  be  permit-   Spectators 
ted  nearer  than  six  feet  to  the  baskets  in  any  direc-    six  feet  away, 
tion.    The  REFEREE  shall  see  that  this  rule  is  en- 
forced. 

RULE  IV. 

Section  i.    Teams  shall  number  not  less  than  five,   TEAMS. 
nor  more  than  nine  members.  Number  of  players. 

(NOTE — Those  zvho  are  playing  the  position   of 


PLATE  III— GUARDING  AROUND.     (WRONG  HORIZONTAL  GUARDING.) 
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RULE  IV. 

home  must  stay  in  their  own  home  section,  except 

during   the   "time   out"   or   hetzveen   halves.      Those 

playing  the  position  of  centre  must  stay  in  the  centre    Position  of  players. 

section,   except  when   the  field  is  divided  into   two 

sections  only,  and  those  playing  the  position  of  guard 

must  stay  in  their  respective  sections  except  during 

"time  out"  or  between  halves.) 

RULE  V. 

Section  i.    The   officials   shall  be  a   REFEREE,   OFFICIALS. 
an   UMPIRE,   two    SCORERS,   two   TIMEKEEP- 
ERS and  two  LINESMEN. 

Sec.  2.  Except  when  one  division  line  is  used,  the 
number  of  officials  may  be  changed  to  a  REFEREE, 
two  UMPIRES,  two  SCORERS,  two  TIMEKEEP- 
ERS and  four  LINESMEN,  upon  agreement  by 
both  teams. 

RULE  VI. 

Section  i.  The  REFEREE  in  all  cases  must  be 
a  thoroughly  competent  and  impartial  person,  and 
shall  not  be  a  member  of  either  of  the  competing 
organizations. 

Sec.  2.  The  visiting  team  shall  choose  the  REF- 
EREE, but  shall  notify  the  home  team  before  the 
day  of  the  game.  Any  team  neglecting  to  send  such 
notification  within  the  limit  specified  shall  forfeit 
the  right  to  appoint  the  REFEREE. 

Sec.  3.  Before  the  game  begins  the  REFEREE 
shall  see  that  the  regulations  respecting  the  ball, 
baskets,  grounds  and  spectators  are  adhered  to. 
(Rule  III,  section  4.)  By  mutual  agreement  of  the 
CAPTAINS,  the  REFEREE  may  allow  alterations 
in  the  rules  regarding  extent  of  boundary  or  side 
lines  and  time  of  halves,  but  not  regarding  rules  for 
goal,  ball,  teams  or  spectators.  The  REFEREE 
shall  ascertain  before  the  commencement  of  the  game 
the  time^or  beginning  or  any  other  arrangements 


REFEREE. 

Referee  an 
outsider. 


Referee  chosen  by 
visii^ing  team. 


Alterations  in 
rules,  about 
grounds  and 
time. 
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RULE  VI. 

that  have  been  made  by  the   CAPTAINS  or  com- 
mittee in  charge.  REFEREE  IS 

Sec.   4.     The   REFEREE  shall    be   judge   of   the  JUDGE  OF  THE 

ball.     She  shall  decide  when  the  ball  is  in  play,  to  BALL. 

whom  it  belongs,  when  a  goal  has  been  made,  and  Referee  decides 

have   power    to    call    all   fouls  provided   for   in    the   ^^en  ball  is  in  play 
^  '  ^  '  and  when  goal  has 

rules.  been  made,  and 

Sec.    5.     The    REFEREE    shall    approve    of    the  may  call  all  fouls. 
SCORERS,     TIMEKEEPERS     and     LINESMEN 
before  the  game  begins. 

Sec.  6.     Whenever  the  ball  is  put  in  play  by  toss-   Ball;  how  put 
ing  it  up,  the  REFEREE  shall  stand  so  that  she  shall  *"  pi^y- 
throw  the  ball  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  side 
lines. 

Sec.    7.    The    REFEREE    shall    blow    a    whistle   How  to  call  time, 
whenever  necessary  to  call  a  foul  or  "time  out."    In 
case  of  a  foul  she  shall  indicate  the  offender  and 
announce   the   nature   of   the    foul,    so   that   the   of- 
fender, SCORERS  and  spectators  can  hear  her. 

Sec.  8.    No  player  but  the   CAPTAIN  shall  ad-   Referee  calls  foul 
dress  any  official.     The  REFEREE  shall  call  a  foul  on  player  who 

.    ,     .  r     1  •  <  /T->    1      -tTTx  •  T  \     speaks  to  officials, 

for  violation  of  this  rule.     (Rule  XII,  section  30.) 

Sec.  9.     The  REFEREE  is  the  superior  officer  of  SUPERIOR 
the  game  a,nd  shall  decide  all  questions  not  under  the  OFFICER. 
jurisdiction  of  the  other  officials,  but  she  shall  have   Referee  cannot 
no  power  to  alter  the  decisions  made  by  the  other  alter  decision  of 
officials  when  these  are  in  regard  to  matters  under  °*  ®^°   ^'^^* 
their  jurisdiction. 

Sec.    10.    The  REFEREE'S   term  of  office  shall   Referee  has  no 
only  extend   from  the  time  the  game  begins   until  power  after  game, 
it  is  concluded ;    she   shall   then   announce  the   fi.nal 
score  of  the  game.     Her  jurisdiction  shall  then  end 
*and  she  shall  have  no  longer  any  power  to  act  as 
REFEREE.     (See  section  34.) 

Seg.  II.     The   REFEREE   puts   the   ball  m   play.    Duties  of  tha 
(Rule  XII.,  sections  4,  5  and  6.)  Referee. 


PLATE  V— WRONG  GUARDING  AT  WALL. 
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RULE  VI. 

Sec.  12.     Makes  all  decisions  on  violations  of  Rule    Duties  of  the 

XII,  section  5.  Referee- (Con.) 

Sec.  13.  Decides  when  a  goal  has  been  made. 
(Rule  XII,  section  30.) 

Sec.  14.  Indicates  where  ball  is  to  be  put  in  play 
again  after  "time"  has  been  called.  (Rule  XII,  sec- 
tion 7.) 

Sec.  15.  Throws  ball  up  when  it  is  held  by  two  or 
more  players  for  any  length  of  time.  (Tie  ball.) 
(Rule  XII,  section  22a.) 

Sec.  16.  Indicates  which  player  had  her  two 
hands  on  the  ball  first.     (Rule  XII,  section  21c.) 

Sec.  17.  Awards  point  to  opposing  team  when 
basket  is  touched.     (Rule  XII,  section  31.) 

Sec.  18.  Awards  two  free  throws  to  opposing 
team  for  three  guarding  fouls  at  basket.  (Rule  XII, 
section  35.) 

Sec.  19.  Makes  decisions  on  the  scoring  of  goals. 
(Rule  XII,  section  30.) 

Sec.  20.  Makes  decisions  on  ball  touched  by  an 
opponent.     (Rule  XII,  section  31.) 

Sec.  21.  Decides  whether  ball  was  in  the  air  when 
whistle  sounded  and  whether  goal  counts.  (Rule 
XII,    section    32.) 

Sec.  22.  Decides  whether  goal  thrown  by  team 
making  a  foul  counts.     (Rule  XII,  section  S3-) 

Sec.  23.  When  whistles  of  two  or  more  officials 
are  sounded  simultaneously,  the  one  calling  attention 
to  a  foul  shall  take  precedence. 

(SUGGESTION— That  whistles  of  different  pitch 
be  used.) 

Sec.  24,  Makes  decisions  on  goals  thrown  from 
out  of  bounds,  according  to  Rule  XII,  section  34. 

Sec.  25.  Blows  whistle  when  ball  goes  out  of 
bounds.     (Rule  XII,  section  11.) 

Sec.  26.  Makes  decisions  when  ball  is  caused  to 
go  out  of  bounds.     (Rule  XII,  section  12.) 
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a  vi-COURECT  GUARDING  AT  WALL. 
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RULE  VI. 

Sec.  2^.     Decides  when  player  has   held   the  ball    Duties  of  the 
more  than  five  seconds  out  of  bounds.      (Rule  XII,    Referee— (Con.) 
section  i6.) 

Sec.  28.  Decides  on  violations  of  Rule  XII,  sec- 
tion 39. 

Sec.  29.  Decides  when  game  has  been  won  by- 
default  according  to  Rule  XII,  section  41. 

Sec.  30.  Decides  when  game  has  been  won  by 
default  according  to  Rule  XII,  section  42. 

Sec.  31.  Announces  score  of  a  defaulted  or  for- 
feited game.     (Rule  XII,  section  44.) 

Sec.  Z'2-  Disqualifies  for  rough  play  or  for  five 
fouls.     (Rule  XII,  section  25.) 

Sec.  ^I'i-  Calls  fouls  for  persistent  or  intentional 
delays.     (Rule  XII,  section  ZO'-^ 

Sec.  34.  REFEREE  alone  may  call  "time  out"  and 
*'time"  at  end  of  halves  (Rule  IX,  sections  2  and  3), 
and  decides  whether  or  not  a  goal  has  been  made  in 
accordance  with  Rule  XII,  sections  Z'^,  ZZ  and  z^. 

Sec.  35.    The  REFEREE  is  the  superior  officer  of   Decides  questions 
the  game  and  shall  have  power  to  decide  all  ques-  not  covered 
tions  not  covered  by  these  rules.  yrues. 

RULE  VII. 

Section  i.    The  UMPIRE  in  all  cases  must  be  UMPIRE. 
a   thoroughly   competent   and   impartial  person   and   Umpire, 
shall  not  be  a  member  of  either  of  the  competing   Outsider, 
organizations. 

Sec.  2,  The  home  team  shall  choose  the  UMPIRE,   Umpire  chosen 
but  shall  notify  the  visiting  team  of  such  selection   by  home  team, 
before  the  day  of  the  date  fixed  for  the  game.     A 
team  neglecting  to  send  such  notification  within  the 
time  specified,  shall  forfeit  to  the  visiting  team  its 
right  to  appoint  the  UMPIRE. 


PLATE   VII— "BOXTNG   UP."      (WRONG    GUARDING   AT   BASKET.) 
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RULE  VII. 

Sec.  3.     The  UMPIRE  shall  be  judge  of  the  play-  UMPIRE  IS 

ers,  shall  make  decisions  and  call  fouls  as  follows :  JUDGE  OF 

UMPIRE  calls  fouls  for  violations  of  Rule  XII,  sec-  PLAYERS. 

tions  ga,  lO,   l8,  19,  21b,  2ld,  23,  24,  25,  36,  45,  46,  47.  Umpire  calls  these 

Sec.  4.    When    two    UMPIRES     are    used,    the  fo^'^- 
UMPIRES  shall  make  their  decisions  independently 
of  each  other,  and  a  foul  called  by  one  shall  not  be 
questioned  by  the  other.  Officials  not  to 

Neither  shall  the  REFEREE  or  UMPIRES  ques-    ItrdeTsLs. 
tion  each  other's  decisions. 

Sec.  5.    Whenever  a  foul  is  made  the  UMPIRE   Whistle  blown  on 
shall    blow    a    whistle,    indicate    the    offender,    and   ^°"^- 
announce  the  nature  of  the  foul,  so  that  the  offender, 
the  SCORERS  and  the  spectators  can  hear  it. 

(NOTE — Fouls  may  he  called  on  any  number  of 
players  at  the  same  time  and  must  be  played  off 
immediately.) 

RULE  VIII. 

Section  i.  There  shall  be  two  SCORERS,  one  SCORERS. 
from  each  team;  both  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  REFEREE.  They  shall  record  the 
goals  made  and  the  fouls  committed.  Their  records 
shall  constitute  the  official  score  of  the  game.  They 
shall  compare  their  scores  after  each  goal  made,  and 
any  discrepancy  shall  be  at  once  referred  to  the 
REFEREE.  If  they  fail  to  notify  the  REFEREE 
at  once,  the  latter  shall  decide  in  favor  of  the 
smaller  score,  unless  she  has  knowledge  that  per- 
mits her  to  decide  without  reference  to  the 
SCORERS. 

Sec.  2.    The  SCORERS,  before  the  commencement  Scorers  to  get 
of  the  game,  shall  secure  from  the  management  of  names, 
each  team  a  list  of  their  players,  with  their  positions. 

Sec.  3.    They  shall  notify  the  REFEREE  when  a   Scorers  must  notify 
player  shall  be  disqualified  according  to  Rule  XII,  disqualifying 
sections  2^b  and  c.  players. 
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RULE  VIM. 

Sec.  4.     Match  games  shall  be  scored  according  to   Official  score. 
the  details  on  the  model  score  card,  page  60  of  this 
volume,  and  this  shall  constitute  the  official  record 
of  the  game. 

RULE  IX. 

Section  i.    There  shall  be  two  TIMEKEEPERS,  TIMEKEEPERS. 
one  from  each  team;  both  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  REFEREE.    The  TIMEKEEPERS^" 
record  is  the  only  official  time. 

Sec.  2.  They  shall  note  when  the  game  starts. 
They  shall  blow  their  whistle  indicating  the  ex- 
piration of  the  actual  playing  time  in  each  half. 

(NOTE— Only  the  REFEREE  may  call  "time" 
at  end  of  halves.    Rule  VI,  sections  10  and  34.) 

(SUGGESTION— That  both  TIMEKEEPERS 
use  one  watch  and  loud  sounding  whistles.)' 

Sec.  3.    Time  consumed  by  stoppages  during  the  "Time  out"  only  on 
game  shall  be  deducted  only  on  order  of  the  REF-  Referee's  order. 
EREE.     Time   involved   in   making   "free   throws,"  '^^^^.Z^^^^'^^t 
etc.,  shall  not  be  considered  stoppages. 


for  "free  throws.** 


RULE  X. 

Section  i.    The  LINESMEN  shall  be  appointed   LINESMEN'. 
by  the  management  of  the  home  team  and  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  REFEREE. 

Sec.  2.    There    shall   be   two   LINESMEN;    one 
from  each  side.     (Rule  V.) 

Sec.  3.  The  LINESMEN  shall  stand  at  the  ends  Position  of 
of  the  division  lines.  Their  particular  places  shall  Linesmen, 
be  assigned  them  by  the  REFEREE. 

Sec.  4.    The  LINESMEN  shall  be  judges  of  fouls  Linesmen  call  Line 
made  by  stepping  on  or  crossing  over  the  field  lines,   Fouls, 
or  touching  the  field  lines  or  the  ground  beyond  with 
any  part  of  the  body  or  clothing,  and  shall  call  such 
fouls. 


PLATE  IX— THREE  HOLDING  BALL,   TWO   ON  SAME  TEAM. 
(WRONG  PLAY.) 
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RULE   XL 

Section  i.    CAPTAINS    shall    be    indicated   by   CAPTAINS. 
each    team    previous   to    the    commencement    of    a 
match;  they  must  be  players  in  the  game. 

Sec.  2.  The  CAPTAINS  shall  be  the  representa- 
tives of  their  respective  teams. 

Sec.  3.    The  CAPTAINS  shall  toss  for  choice  of  Captains  only 
baskets.     They  alone  are  entitled  to  call  the  atten-    speak  to  officials, 
tion   of  the  officials  to   any  violation   of  the  rules 
which  they  think  has  been  made.     (Rule  XII,  section 
3b.) 

Sec.  4.  Before  the  commencement  of  a  match 
each  captain  shall  furnish  the  SCORERS  with  a 
list  of  her  players  with  their  positions. 

RULE  XIL 

Section  i.    The  game  shall  consist  of  two  halves  Time  of  halves, 
of  fifteen  minutes  each,  with  a  rest  of  ten  minutes 
between  the  halves.    This  is  the  time  of  actual  play. 
These  times  may  be  changed  by  agreement  of  CAP- 
TAINS and  REFEREE. 

{NOTE — It  is  suggested  that  beginners  play  two 
ten-minute  halves  and  later  play  three  ten-minute 
periods.  They  will  thus  be  much  better  prepared  to 
play  finally  the  two  fifteen-minute  periods. 

Girls  under  fifteen  years  of  age  should  never  be 
mllomed  to  play  m.ore  than  two  ten-minute  periods. 
There  is  no  objection  to  allowing  the  teams  a  period 
of  rest  during  the  halves,  and  it  is  often  a  wise 
measure.     The  REFEREE  only  may  grant  this,  and  * 

order  "time  out.") 

Sec.  2.  The  teams  shall  change  baskets  at  the  end 
of  the  first  half. 

Sec.  3.  a.    Any  persistent  or  intentional  delay  of  Persistent  or 
the  game  shall  be  counted  as  a  foul  against  the  team  intentional  delay  of 
so  delaying.    The  REFEREE  shall  call  this  foul.        ^^^' 

{EXAMPLE — '^Failing  to  get  up  as  soon  as  pos- 
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RULE  XII. 

sible  after  having  fallen  down"  when  in  possession 
of  the  ball.) 

b.     No  player   but  the   CAPTAIN    shall   address  Captain  only 
any  official.     The  REFEREE  shall  call  a   foul  for  addresses  officials, 
violation  of  this  rule. 

(NOTE  I— CAPTAINS  may  talk  to  members  of 
their  teams  {quietly)  during  active  playing,  provided 
they  do  not  go  out  of  their  own  territory.) 

(NOTE  2 — There  is  no  penalty  for  players  talk- 
ing quietly  to  each  other  when  necessary  during 
active  playing,  provided  they  do  not  go  out  of  their 
own  territory;  but  it  should  be  seldom  necessary.) 

Sec.  4.     At  the  opening  of  the  gam^,  at  the  begin-    Ball,  how  and 
ning   of   the   second   half,    after    each   goal,   and    at   when  put  in  play 
such  other  times  as  hereafter  provided,  the  REF- 
EREE   shall    put    the    ball    in    play   at    the    centre. 
Whenever  the  ball  is  put  in  play  at  the  centre,  each 
jumping  centre  player  shall   stand   facing  her   own 
goal,  with  both  feet  inside  the  circle,  and  the  REF- 
EREE shall   toss   the   ball   up   in   a  plane   at   right 
angles   to  the   side   lines   to   a  greater   height  than 
either  of  the  centre  players  can  reach  by  jumping 
and  so  that  it  will  drop  between  them.    Both  players   NEW  RULINC 
must  jump   for   the   ball  at   centre   and   elsewhere. 
Sec.   sa   may  be  applied   when   players   delay  game 
by  not  coming  to  centre  promptly  or  by  stepping  out 
of  circle  before  or  during  jumps. 

(NOTE — "Own  goal"  shall  mean  the  basket  for 
which  a  team  is  throwing.) 

Sec.  5.  a.    When  the  REFEREE  puts  the  ball  in  Ball  to  be 

play  at  centre,  she  shall  blow  her  whistle  when  the   touched  first  by 

ball   reaches   its  highest  point,  before  which  neither  ?"^  **f  °      , 

°  ^         '  jumping  centres. 

of  the  jumpmg  centres  must  touch  it.  .Section  sa 
may  be  applied  if  ball  is  batted  before  it  reaches  its 
highest  point.  If  the  ball  is  batted  to  outside  by 
one  of  the  centres  it  shall  be  given  to  an  opponent 
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RULE  XII. 

out  of  bounds.  Wh'en  batted  to  outside  by  both 
centres  simultaneously  it  shall  be  thrown  up  between 
the  two  players  indicated  by  the  REFEREE  at  the 
place  where  it  left  the  field  of  play. 

b.  Whenever  the  ball  is  tossed  up  by  the  REF- 
EREE between  two  players,  whether  in  the  centre 
or  elsewhere,  the  ball  must  be  batted,  not  caught. 
Neither  of  the  players  jumping  may  catch  the  ball 
until  it  has  touched  the  floor  or  been  played  by 
some  other  player  than  those  jumping.  The  REF- 
EREE shall  call  a  foul  for  violation  of  this  rule. 

Sec.  6.     Whenever  the  ball   is  put  in  play  other    Players  who 

than  in  the  centre,  the  players  who  are  to  first  touch    "Jump"  for  bair 

the  ball  must  not  stand  further  than  two  feet  from    "^^^t  stand  near 

togrether. 
the  spot  indicated  by  the  REFEREE  where  the  ball 

is  to  fall.  They  must  stand  facing  each  other  in 
same  relation  as  when  ball  is  put  in  play  in  center 
(i.  e.,  both  feet  inside  an  imaginary  circle  4  feet 
in  diameter)  until  the  jump  is  made.  If  this  rule  is 
violated,  section  sa  may  be  applied  by  the  REF- 
EREE.    (Rule  XII.  section  4.) 

Sec.  7.  If  the  ball  is  in  bounds  and  not  in  th^ 
possession  of  any  players  when  "time"  is  called, 
the  REFEREE  shall  stand  between  the  players  and 
the  nearer  side  line  and  put  the  ball  in  play  by 
tossing  it  up  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  drop 
near  the  spot  where  it  was  when  "time"  was  called. 
The  two  opponents  nearest  this  spot  when  time  was 
called  shall  be  the  first  to  touch  the  ball  after  play 
is  resumed.  They  shall  be  indicated  by  the  REF- 
EREE. //,  however,  the  ball  is  iyi  the  possession  NEW  RULING. 
of  a  player  when  time  is  called  it  shall  be  returned 
to  her  when  play  is  resumed. 

Sec.  8.     If  the  ball  is  out  of  bounds  when  "time"   When  "time"  is 
is  called,  play  shall  be  resumed  at  the  whistle  of  the  ^^^^^'  bail  out  of 
REFEREE  just  as  if  time  had  not  been  called.  '~''"'*'' 


PLATE    XII— LINE    FOUL;    FUOT    ON    LINE 
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Sec.  g  a.  A  player  shall  not  advance  with  the  ball  Ball  not  to  be 
while  in  bounds  nor  across  the  line  to  out  of  bounds  earned, 
with  one  or  both  feet.  She  must  play  the  ball  from  the 
spot  on  which  she  catches  it.  This  shall  not  be 
interpreted  as  interfering  with  a  player's  turning 
around  without  making  progress  as  long  as  she 
keeps  one  foot  in  place.  Allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  one  who  catches  the  ball  while  running,  provided, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  official,  she  throws  it  at  once 
or  stops  as  soon  as  possible.  The  REFEREE  or 
UMPIRE  shall  call  a  foul  for  violation  of  this  rule. 
(See  Rule  XII,  section  lo,  note  2.) 

b.  If  in  the  judgment  of  the  REFEREE  she 
stops  as  soon  as  possible  and  at  the  end  of  the 
run  she  has  one  foot  over  the  boundary  line  touch- 
ing the  floor  on  the  outside,  no  action  shall  be  taken 
if  she  immediately  withdraws  the  foot  that  is  over 
the  line;  but  if  she  carries  the  foot  that  is  inside 
the  field  of  play  to  the  floor  on  the  outside  so  that 
both  feet  are  outside  the  field  of  play,  the  ball  shall 
be  given  to  an  opponent  out  of  bounds.  (See  Rule 
XII,  section  12.) 

(NOTE — At  no  time  may  a  player  touch  the  field 
line  with  any  part  of  her  body  or  clothing.  Rule 
XII,  section  45.) 

Sec.  id.  When  a  ball  has  been  caught  it  must  be  One  bounce 
thrown  within  three  seconds  and  according  to  sec-  allowed. 
tions  ga,  46  and  47.  The  ball  may  be  bounced  once 
only,  with  one  or  both  hands,  and  the  top  of  the  ball 
must  reach  at  least  as  high  as  the  knee  in  bouncing. 
This  does  not  interfere  with  a  player's  throwing 
for  goal  twice  or  more  in  succession,  even  if  no 
other  player  touches  it  between  times.  The  UMPIRE 
or  REFEREE  shall  call  a  foul  for  violation  of  this 
rule. 

{NOTE  I — While  making  the  one  bounce,  a  player 


PLATE  XIII— LINE  FOUL;  TOUCHING  ON  THE  LINE. 
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may  take  not  more  than  two  steps,  proinded  the 
steps  are  made  between  the  time  the  ball  leaves 
her  hands  and  her  catching'  it  again.) 

{NOTE  2 — A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  arisen 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  step,  so  the  follozving  is 
offered,  rather  as  an  illustration  than  a  definition: 
If  a  player  advances  in  any  direction  (forward, 
sideward,  or  backward)  by  placing  right  foot  on 
floor,  shifting  weight  to  it  and  raiding  left,  she  has 
taken  one  step.  If  she  then  advances  in  any  direc- 
tion by  placing  the  left  foot,  shifts  the  weight  to  it 
and  raises  right  foot,  a  second  step  is  taken.)   . 

Sec.  II.    The  ball  is  out  of  bounds  only  when  it   When  the  ball  is 
has  completely  crossed  the  line  and  is  either  touch-   out  of  bounds, 
ing  the  floor  or  in  the  possession  of  a  player  who  has 
one  or  both  feet  outside,  except  as  provided  for  in 
section  gb.) 

Sec.  12.     When  the  ball  is  caused  to  go  out  of  When  the  other 
bounds  in  any  manner,  intentionally  or  unintention-  ^^^®  *^  awarded  the 

,,       /  ,    .         .    .     .  .  ,.  ,x  ,  .         ball  after  going 

ally  (except  m  violation  of  section  gb),  and  remains  out  of  bounds, 
there,  the  REFEREE  shall  give  it  to  the  opponents 
of  the  girl  who  touched  it  last  and  to  the  player 
nearest  the  point  where  it  left  the  field  of  play. 

Sec.  13.     The  ball  must  be  thrown  into  the  field    How  to  throw 
of  play  and  may  be  thrown   in  any   direction.     It    ball  in  from  out 
must  be  thrown,  however,   from  any  spot    (outside 
of  bounds)   on  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the 
boundary  line  at  the  point  where  the  ball  crossed  it. 
It  must  be  caught  by  some  other  player  before  the    To  be  played  by 
one  who  passed  it  in  can  again  play  it.    When  either    another  player, 
of  these  rules  is  violated,  the  REFEREE  shall  give 
the  ball  to  the  opponent  at  the  same  spot.     (Plate 
VIII.)     Sec.  34.) 

Sec.  14.    In  case  of  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  when  an  "out  of 
REFEREE  as  to  which  side  touched  the  ball  last,   bounds"  ball  is 
it  shall  be  tossed  up  between  two  players  indicated  by   *^^^  "»• 


PLATE  XIV— CORRECT  WAY   OF   PICKING   UP   BALL   OVER  LINE. 
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the  REFEREE,  five  feet  within  the  boundary  lines 
on  a  line  with  the  point  where  it  left  the  field  of 
play. 

Sec.  15.    When  the  ball  goes  out  of  bounds  and   When  ball  rolls 
immediately  returns,  play  shall  continue  whether  or  °^  bounces  in 
not  it  was  touched  while  out  of  bounds,  except  if  the  a^^in  from  out 
whistle  of  the  REFEREE  is  blown.     The  ball  shall   °     °""  '* 
then  be  put  in  play  as  though  it  had  not  returned 
to  the  field  of  play. 

Sec.  16.  A  player  is  allowed  five  secoods  to  hold  Five  seconds  to 
the  ball  out  of  bounds.  A  player  must  not  step  hold  ball  out 
over  the  boundary  line  until  after  she  has  played  the 
ball,  and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  REFEREE, 
either  of  these  rules  is  violated,  the  REFEREE  shall 
give  the  ball  to  an  opponent  at  the  original  spot  out 
of  bounds. 

Sec.  17.  There  shall  be  no  interfering  with  the  Interfering  with 
player  who  is  returning  the  ball:  that  is,  no  part  of  thrower-m. 
the  person  of  her  opponent  shall  be  outside  of  the 
field  of  play  and  the  ball  may  not  be  touched  until 
it  has  crossed  the  line.  If  either  of  these  rules  is 
violated  the  REFEREE  shall  return  the  ball  to  the 
player  who  had  it  and  have  it  again  put  in  play  at 
the  original  place. 

Sec.  18.    All  guarding  must  be  done  in  the  vertical  Guarding  fouls. 
plane.    Fouls  under  this  rule  are: 

a.  Guarding  over  opponent's  person  or  over  ball. 
(Plates  I  and  II.) 

b.  Guarding  round  opponent's  person.  (Plates  III 
and  IV.) 

c.  Guarding  two  hands  at  the  wall.  (Plates  V 
and  VI.) 

d.  Guarding:  boxing  up.    Plate  VII.) 

(NOTE — "Boxing  up"  is  done  only  when  two 
players  guard  an  opponent  who  is  trying  for  goal, 
4)ne  in  front  and  one  behind.) 


PLATE  XV— CORRECT  WAY  OF  REACHING  OVER  LINE  WITH  BALL. 
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e.  Guarding  with  hand  touching  ball.  KEFEREE 
or  UMPIRE  shall  call  these. 

Sec.  19.  There  shall  be  no  tackling,  holding  or  Holding,  etc., 
pushing  of  an  opponent,  with  or  without  the  ball,  of  opponent. 
The  hands  or  arms  shall  not  be  used  in  any  way  to 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  a  player  who  has 
not  the  ball.  Grasping  the  clothing  of  a  person 
or  player  with  the  hands  or  putting  one  or  both 
arms  about  a  player  shall  be  called  holding.  The 
REFEREE  or  UMPIRE  shall  call  a  foul  for 
violation   of   this  rule. 

Sec.  20.  The  opponent  of  a  player  who  has  the 
ball  may  stand  firm  and  guard  rigidly. 

Sec.  21.    a.  When  catching  a  ball  two  hands  are  Two  hands 
necessary  to  secure  it.    This  does  not  prevent  a  player  necessary  to 
from  throwing  the  ball  with  one  hand. 

h.  A  foul  shall  be  called  on  a  player  who  in  the 
judgment  of  the  REFEREE  delays  the  game  by 
putting  one  hand  on  the  ball  after  an  opponent  has 
secured  it.    This  foul  may  be  called  by  REFEREE. 

(NOTE — A  foul  shall  not  be  called  on  a  player 
who,  in  attempting  to  catch  a  ball,  puts  one  hand  on 
the  ball  after  her  opponent  has  secured  it,  provided 
she  immediately  takes  her  hand  away.) 

c.  REFEREE  decides  which  player  first  gained 
possession  of  the  ball. 

d.  Not  more  than  one  player  of  each  team  shall  No  more  than  one 
touch  the  ball  at  the  time  it  is  being  disputed  with    player  of  each 
an  opponent.     Violation  of  this  rule  is  a  foul  and   teamonbalL 
shall  be  called  by  REFEREE  or  UMPIRE.     (Plate 

IX.) 

(NOTE — It  is  not  a  foul  for  two  players  on  the 
same  team  to  put  their  hands  on  the  ball  when  it  is 
not  disputed  by  an  opponent,  provided  one  player 
immediately  taikes  her  hands  away.) 

Sec.  22.     a.  In  case  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the   TieBalL 
REFEREE  as  to  which  player  of  opposing  teams 
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first  put  her  two  hands  on  the  ball,  it  shall  be  called 
a  "Tie  Ball."  (Plate  X.)  The  whistle  shall  be 
blown,  play  stopped,  and  the  ball  tossed  up  between 
them,  according  to  Rule  VI,  section  6.  If  the  ball  is 
held  in  tie  between  the  centre  and  forward  or  guard 
(i.  e.,  across  the  field  line)  the  ball  shall  be  tossed 
up  between  the  centre  and  her  centre  opponent  indi- 
cated by  the  REFEREE. 

(NOTE^-Many  fouls  and   much   disputing  would    Many  "tie  balls" 
he  eliminated  and  a  finer  spirit  and  cleaner  basket  show  bad  playing. 
hall  would  result  if  a  player  herself  made  a  point  of 
giving  up  the  hall  if  there  were  the  least  doubt  in 
her  mind  that  she  put  her  hands  on  the  ball  before  \ 

her  opponent.)  \ 

h.  The  ball  may  be  thrown  or  batted  in  any  direc-  ' 

tion  with  one  or  both  hands,  except  as  provided  in 
Rule  XII,  section  5. 

Sec.    2:^.    In    no   case   may   a   player   attempt   to  Snatching:  or 
remove    the    ball    from   the    hands    of   an    opposing  hatting  ball  from 
player,    either    by    snatching    or    hatting    it.      The  hanTnotallowed. 
REFEREE  or  UMPIRE  shall  call  a  foul  for  vio- 
lation of  this  rule. 

Sec.  24.    The  ball  may  not  be  held  by  one  player   Ball  held 
longer   than  three   seconds   inside  of  bounds.     The   three  seconds  only. 
REFEREE  or  UMPIRE  shall  call  a  foul  for  viola- 
tion of  this  rule.    If  the  player  has  fallen  down,  the  Player  must  be 
three   seconds   are  counted    from  the  time  she   has  standing  to  throw 
regained   her    feet.     Section   ZO'   may  be   applied   if 
player  does  not  get  up  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sec.  25.    a.  The  ball  shall  not  be  kicked  or  struck  Kicking  or  striking 
with  the  fists.     The  REFEREE  or  UMPIRE  shall   ball  not  alio «red 
call  a  foul  for  violation  of  this  rule. 

b.  There   shall   be   no   shouldering,  pushing,   trip-   Roughness  will 
ping,  striking,  kicking  or  intentional  or  unnecessary  disqualify. 
I  roughness  of  any  kind.    The  REFEREE  or  UMPIRE 
I  shall    call    a    foul    for   violation   of   this   rule.     The 
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REFEREE  may  for  the  first,  and  shall  for  the 
second  offence,  disqualify  the  offender  for  that 
game  and  for  such  further  period  as  the  Committee 
in  charge  shall  determine.  The  REFEREE  has 
ipower  to  disqualify  for  violation  of  this  rule  whether 
foul  was  called  or  not. 

{NOTE— The  SCORERS  notify  the  REFEREE 
when  a  player  shall  be  disqualified  because  of  rough- 
ness.) 

c.  Any  four  fouls,  not  necessarily  of  same  char-  NEW  RULING. 
acter,  shall  warn  and  five  shall  disqualify  a  player.  Any  five  fouls 
This   does   not   apply    to    line   fouls.     A    foul    is   a  disqualify, 
violation  of  the  rules,  whether  committed  uninten- 
tionally, ignorantly  or  otherwise.     The   fact  that  a 
foul  is  made  is  the  only  guide  for  the  officials  in 
calling  the   same.  -  Scorers  notify 

{The  SCORERS  notify  the  REFEREE  when  a  Referee  when 
player  shall  be  warned  after  making  four  fouls,  or  Player  should  be 

...  .  -         r       ,         r-        T->    1      T7TTT     warned  or 

disqualified  after  making  five  fouls,    bee  Rule  Vlil,  disqualified. 
%ection  j.) 

Sec.  26.    A  substitute  shall  be  allowed  for  a  player  Substitute  allowed 
who  has  been  disqualified,  and  the  foul  made  by  her  for  disqualified 
shall  be  counted.  payer. 

Sec.  27.    Whenever,  because  of  sickness  or  acci-   Five  minutes  for 
dent  to  a  player,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  REF-  "time." 
EREE  to  call  "time,"  play  must  be  resumed  in  five 
minutes.     If  the  injured  player  is  unable  to  resume 
play  by  that  time,  a  substitute  shall  take  her  place, 
or  the  game  starts  at  once  without  her.     If  it  be-  piayerstobe 
comes    necessary    for    any    reason    to    change    the   changed  only  aftei 
players,  the  REFE^REE  may  upon  notice  from  the  georerfhaveTeen 
CAPTAIN  call  "time"  for  the  substitution,  provided  notified, 
the  SCORERS  have  been  notified  and  the  new  player 
is  ready  to  start  at  once.    Section  2)0'  may  be  applied 
•when   necessary.      By   mutual    agreement    of    CAP- 
TAINS the  REFEREE  may  allow  the  positions  of 
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the  players  to  be  changed  between  the  halves  or,  if 
for  a  substitution,  during  the  halves.  A  player  once 
removed  from  the  game  cannot  play  again  during 
that  game. 

Sec.  28.    A  game  must  be  decided  by  the  winning   Playing  time  of 
of  the  most  points   in  thirty  minutes  playing  time,   game, 
or  the  amount  of  time  agreed  upon  previously  by 
CAPTAINS  and  REFEREE— at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  TIMEKEEPER'S  whistle  shall  be  blown 
and  the  score  announced,  except  in  case  of  a  tie. 

Sec.  29.     In  case  of  a  tie  the  game  shall  continue   Requires  two 
(without  exchange  of  baskets)  until  either  side  has  points  to  win  in 
made  2  additional  points.     The  goals  may  be  made 
either  from  field  of  play  or  foul  line,  the  team  first  ^^^^  ^^j^ 
scoring  2  points  wins.     In  case  of  a  tie  and  both   or  foul  lines, 
teams  make  the  second  points  simultaneously  through   Scoring  two  points 
both  teams  scoring  on  double  fouls,  the  game  shall   simultaneously, 
continue,  as  provided  for  in  section  40. 

Sec.  30.    A  goal  made  from  the  field  shall  count  Scoring  of  goals, 
as  2  points ;  a  goal  made  from  a  foul  shall  count  as 
I  point;  a  goal  thrown  shall  count  for  the  side  into 
whose  basket  the  ball  is  thrown,  even  though  it  was 
done  by  mistake.    To  constitute  a  goal,  the  ball  must  What  constitutes: 
enter    and    remain    in    the    basket    until    after    the   ^  sroal. 
REFEREE'S    decision,    except    when    baskets    with 
open  bottoms  are  used. 

In  this  case  the  ball  must  enter  at  top  and  pass   When  open  botton* 
through  the  basket  to  constitute  a  goal,  in  accordance  baskets  are  used, 
with  the  judgment  of  the  REFEREE. 

Sec.  31.    If  the  basket  or  ball   is  touched  by  an   Basket  or  bail 
opponent  when  the  ball  is  on  the  edge  of  the  basket,   touched  by 
the  REFEREE  shall  award  i  point  to  team  trying 
for  goal. 

Sec.  32.     If  a  player  throws   for  the  basket  and  Goal  counts  if 
the  REFEREE  decides  the  ball  had  left  the  player's   ^hln^^^ini'in'* 
hands     when     the     whistle     of     the     REFEREE,  the  air. 
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UMPIRE,  TIMEKEEPER  or  LINESMAN  sound- 
ed, and  the  throw  results  in  a  goal,  it  shall  count, 
except  as  provided  in  sections  33  and  34. 

Sec.  33.    A  goal  thrown  before  the  whistle  can  be   Goals  aflFected 
blown  for  a  foul  made  by  the  team  throwing  it  shall   by  fouls, 
not  count.    The  REFEREE  makes  decisions  on  this 
rule. 

Sec.  34.    When  a  player  makes  a  throw  for  the    Goal  may  not  be 
basket  and  the  REFEREE  decides  that  part  of  her   made  from 
person  was  touching  the  floor  out  of  bounds,  if  a  out  of  bounds, 
goal  is  made,  it  shall  not  count;  if  not  made,   the 
ball  shall  be  considered  in  play. 

Sec.  35.     If    a    player    while    trying    for    goal    is    NEW  RULING. 
fouled  by  the  opposing  team,  the  REFEREE  shall  Two  free  throws 
award  two  free   throws  to   the   team  whose  player  awarded  at  basket. 
was  fouled. 

Sec.  36.     It  is  a  foul  to  wave  the  hand  or  hands   Waving  hands  in 
in  the   face   of    a  player   who   is   tossing    for   goal,  face  of  goal 
UMPIRE  or  REFEREE  may  call  this  foul.  thrower. 

Sec.  37.    When  a  foul  has  been  made,  the  opposite  Free  throw  mark, 
side  shall  have  a  free  throw  for  the  basket  at  a  dis-  _,, 

Thrower  must 

tance  of  fifteen  feet  from  a  point  on  the  floor  directly   not  cross  mark. 

beneath  the  centre  of  the  basket,  measuring  towards   gall  must  be 

the  opposite  basket.    The  player  having  a  free  throw  thrown  at  basket. 

shall  not  cross  the  fifteen-foot  line  until  the  ball  has 

entered  or  missed  the  basket.     The  ball  cannot  be 

thrown  to  any  person.     An  honest  attempt  must  be 

made  to  throw  it  into  the  basket.     If  this  rule  is 

violated,  a  goal,  if  made,  shall  not  be  scored,  and  if 

missed  the  ball  shall  be  dead  and  put  in  play  in  the 

centre.     The   REFEREE   makes   the   decisions    for 

violations  of  this  rule.     (Plate  XL) 

(NOTE — Only  the  fonuards,  and  roving  centres  in    Forwards  only 
the  one  line  games,  may  throw  from  fifteen-foot  line,  throw  from 
This  rule  is  made  for  the  reason  that  if  any  other     °     ^^^' 
plajfer  throws  for  goal  from   the  foul  line  a  foul 


.  i 
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can  be  called  on  her  for  not  being  in  her  own  terri.- 
fory  after  she  has  made  an  unsuccessful  free  throw. 
It  also  makes  for  better  team  play.) 

Sec.  38.    The  blowing  of  any  official's  whistle  shall   Official's  whistle 
not  prevent  a  free  throw   that   has  been   awarded,   not  to  prevent 
When  a  foul  is  committed   simultaneously  with  or 
just  previous  to   the   sounding  of   the   timekeeper's 
signal,   it   shall    count   and    sufficient   time   shall   be 
taken  to  play  off  the  free  throw. 

Sec.  39.     No  player  shall   stand  nearer  than  six  Six-foot  lane  for 
feet  to  the  thrower,  nor  in  a  lane  six  feet  wide  from   players.  Penalty 
the  thrower  to  the  basket,  nor  interfere  with  the  ball  ^^f^^^^^^    ^^^ 
until  after  it  reaches  the  basket.    The  player  shall  not  reaches  basket, 
be  interfered  with  in  any  way  whatever,  either  by 
players  or  spectators.     Players   shall  not  cross  the 
six-foot  line  until   the   ball  has   touched  basket   or 
backboard.     If  this  rule  is  violated  by  one  of  the 
opposite    team,    or    by    spectators,    she    shall    have 
another  free  throw.     If  violated  by  one  of  her  own 
team,  or  by  players  of  both  teams,  and  a  goal  is  made, 
it  shall  not  count,  and  whether  missed  or  made,  the 
ball  shall  be  thrown  up  in  the  centre     If  the  goal  is 
not  made  and  no  rules  have  been  violated,  the  ball 
shall  be  in  play.     The   REFEREE  makes   the  de- 
cisions for  violations  of  this  rule.     (Plate  XL) 

Sec.  40.  When  two  or  more  fouls  are  called  at  the  Two  fouls  at  once. 
same  time  on  opposite  teams,  they  shall  be  thrown 
in  succession  and  the  ball  shall  be  put  in  play  at  the 
centre  after  the  last  throw.  When  two  or  more  fouls 
are  called  at  the  same  time  on  one  team,  they  shall 
be  thrown  in  succession.  If  a  goal  is  made  on  the 
last  throw,  the  ball  shall  be  put  in  play  at  the  centre; 
if  missed,  the  ball  is  in  play.     (See  section  38.) 

Sec.  41,     If  only  one  team  puts  in  an  appearance  Winning  by 
at    the    appointed    time,    the    REFEREE    shall    an-  <iefa"^t- 
nounce    that    the    team    complying    with    the    terms 
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agreed    upon    shall   be    declared   the   winner    of   the 
game  by  default.     (See  section  42.) 
When  neither  team       Sec.  42.     When  it  happens,  however,  that  neither 

IS  ready,  the  one   ^g^j^  jg  ready  to  begin  playing  at  the  hour  appoint- 
on  field  first  waits        ,.         ,  ^  ,-^,?,  ,  .^ 
fifteen  additional  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  game,  the  team  which  completes  its  num- 
minutes.    ber    first   and   appears   on   the   field    ready    for   play 
cannot  claim  a  default  from  its  opponent.    The  latter 
shall  be  entitled  to  fifteen  minutes    additional  time, 
and  if  then  unable  to  present  a  full  team  shall  be 
obliged   to  play  short-handed   or    forfeit   the  game. 
The  REFEREE  shall  be  the  authority  on  this  rule. 
Sec.  43.     Any  team  refusing  to  play  within  three 
minutes  after   receiving  instructions  to  do   so   from 
the  REFEREE  shall  forfeit  the  game.     (See  section 
44-) 

Sec.  44.  The  REFEREE  shall  announce  a  team 
defaulting  or  forfeiting  a  game  the  loser  by  the  score 
of  2  to  o. 
LIME  FOULS.  Sec.  45.  Touching  the  field  line  or  ground  beyond 
with  any  part  of  the  body  or  clothing  constitutes  a 
foul.  (This  does  not  debar  a  player  from  leaning  or 
reaching  over  the  field  line  to  pick  up  or  receive  the 
ball.)  The  REFEREE  or  UMPIRE  shall  call  a 
foul  for  violation  of  this  rule.  (Plates  XII,  XIII, 
XIV,  XV.) 
Penalty  for  When  a  line  foul  is  made  by  the  team  in  posses- 
line  fouls,  siofi  of  the  ball,  a  free  throw  for  the  basket  shall  not 
be  awarded,  -but  the  REFEREE  shall  give  the  ball 
to  the  opposite  side.  The  REFEREE  shall  give  it 
to  the  nearest  opponent  of  the  girl  who  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  ball  at  the  time  the  line  foul  was 
called.  She  shall  have  an  unguarded  throw  to  an- 
other player,  but  may  not  shoot  for  the  basket  until 
the  ball  has  been  caught  by  some  other  player. 

If  a  line  foul  is  made  by  the  team  not  in  posses- 
sion of  the  ball,  the  player  who  has  the  ball  retains 
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RULE  Xlf. 

it  and  is  allowed  an  unguarded  throw,  but  may  not 
shoot  for  the  basket  until  it  has  been  caught  by  some 
other  player. 

If  a  double  line  foul  is  made,  there  shall  be  a 
toss-up  between  the  player  who  has  the  ball  when 
the  double  hne  foul  is  called  and  her  nearest  oppo- 
nent. Rule  XII,  section  25Z?,  may  be  called  on  a 
player  who  pushes  another  over  the  line. 

Sec.  46.     The   ball    may   not   be    "juggled,"    7nore   NEW  RULING. 
than  once,  i.  e.,  tossed  into  the  air  and  caught  again.  Juggling  ball. 
The  REFEREE  or  UMPIRE  shall  call  a  foul  for 
violation  of  this  rule. 

Sec.  47.  No  player  may  bounce  the  ball  against  Bouncing,  rolling 
the  wall  or  on  the  floor  to  another  player— or  roll  or  handing  balL 
or  hand  it  to  another  player.  The  ball  must  be 
thrown  in  the  air  to  another  player  or  for  the 
basket.  The  player  must  be  standing  on  one  or 
both  feet  or  jumping  in  the  air  when  throwing  the 
ball.  The  REFEREE  or  UMPIRE  shall  call  a  foul 
for  violation  of  this  rule.     (Plate  XVI.) 

(NOTE— If  in  the  opinion  of  the  REFEREE  a 
player  makes  an  honest  attempt  to  throw  the  hall  to 
another  player  and  the  hall  strikes  the  ground  hefore 
it  reaches  the  player,  a  foul  for  rolling  or  houncing 
shall  not  he  called.) 

Sec.  48.     Any    remarks    or    actions,    whether    ad-   Derogatory 
dressed  to  an  official  or  not,  on  the  part  of  a  player   remarks 
during  the  progress  of  the  game,  derogatory  in  any    about  officials, 
way  to  the  officials,   shall  be  called   a   foul  by  the 
REFEREE. 

Sec.  49.     When  playing  outside  teams  the  home   Behavior  of 
team  shall  be  held  responsible   for  the  behavior  of   spectators, 
the  spectators.     When  playing  inter-class  teams  the 
team  challenging  shall  be  held  responsible   for  the 
behavior  of  the  spectators. 


of  rules. 
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RULE  XII. 

Failure  to  keep  them  from  interfering  with  the 
progress  of  the  game  by  coaching,  clapping  or  cheer- 
ing, or  for  any  discourteous  conduct  shall,  after  a 
warning  by  the  REFEREE,  make  the  home  team 
(or  the  challenging  team)  liable  to  forfeit  the  game. 
The  REFEREE  makes  the  decision  on  this  rule  and 
shall  rigidly  enforce  it. 

Sec.  50.  Coaching  from  the  side  lines  during  the 
progress  of  the  game,  by  any  one  officially  connected 
with  either  team,  shall  be  called  a  foul  by  the 
REFEREE. 
Officials  to  be  strict  Sec.  5 1.  In  all  cases  not  covered  by  these  rules 
and  to  go  by  spirit  officials  are  to  use  their  own  judgment,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  spirit  of  the  rules,  and  to  call  fouls 
foi^  same. 

RULE  XIII. 

Fouls  are  classified  according  to  their  penalties,  as 
^°"°^^^  General. 

1.  Players  addressing  officials  (Rule  XII,  sec- 
tion 3&). 

2.  Kicking  or  striking  ball  (Rule  XII,  section 
2Sa.) 

3.  Holding  ball  more  than  three  seconds  (Rule 
XII,   section  24). 

4.  Delaying  game  (Rule  XII,  section  za)- 

5.  Tackling,  holding,  pushing  opponents  (Rule 
XII,  sectiori  19). 

6.  Snatching  or  batting  ball  from  hands  of  an 
opponent  (Rule  XIT,  section  23). 

7.  Juggling  more  than  once  (Rule  XII,  section 
46). 

8.  Touching  the  field  line  with  any  part  of  the 
body  or  clothing  (Rule  XII,  section  45.)  (Plates 
XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XV.) 

9.  Handing,  bouncing  or  rolling  the  ball  to  an- 
other player   (Rule  XII.  section  47).     (Plate  XVI.) 
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RULE  XIII. 

10.  Wrong    guarding     (Rule    XII,    section    i8,    a, 
b,  c.  d  and  e).     (Plates  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII.) 

11.  Waving  the  hands  in  front  of  a  player  who  is 
tossing  for  goal   (Rule  XII,  section  36). 

12.  Coaching  from  side  lines    (Rule  XII,  section 

.50). 

Specific. 

Fouls  for  which  Players  may  be  Disqualified. 

1.  Striking. 

2.  Kicking. 

3.  Shouldering. 

4.  Tripping. 

5.  Unnecessary  rough  play. 

6.  Any   five   fouls    (Rule   XII,   section 

250- 
All  questions  pertaining  to  the  interpretation  of 
these  rules,  or  suggestions,  may  be  referred  to  Mr. 
George  T.  Hepbron,  Secretary,  45  Rose  Street,  New 
York  City.  A  self-addressed  stamped  envelope 
facilitates  prompt  replies. 
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The  Physiological  Effects  of  Basket  Bair 

By  Theodore  Hough,  Ph.D. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Leo  Zuntz,  gives  results  which  are  of  great 
importance  in  studying  the  physiology  of  oasket  ball.  In  this 
paper  it  is  shown  that  the  amount  of  carbon-dioxide  given  off 
and  of  oxygen  consumed  by  the  body  is  vastly  greater  during 
bicycle  riding  than  it  is  during  walking,  and  that  it  is  also  much 
greater  than  we  should  suspect  from  our  feelings  of  fatigue. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  common  experience  with  most  wheelmen  that 
a  ride  which  involves  but  little  effort  will  produce  profuse 
perspiration.  In  other  words,  cycling  involves,  even  on  level 
ground,  a  very  large  amount  of  muscular  work,  and  so  of 
oxidation  without  producing  marked  sensations  of  fatigue. 
.  Two  points  in  the  explanation  of  this  fact  are  of  importance 
to  us :  First,  the  feeling  of  fatigue  is  not  a  reliable  measure  of 
the  amount  of  muscular  work  which  is  being  done;  the  fatigue 
of  walking,  for  example,  comes  largely  from  the  joints,  and 
where  we  relieve  these  of  the  weight  of  the  trunk, .  and  from 
jar,  as  we  do  in  wheeling,  very  much  more  work  can  be  done 
with  less  feeling  of  effort;  secondly,  while  walking  demands  of 
some  muscles,  such  as  those  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  an  amount 
of  work  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  which  other  muscles  per- 
form, bicycle  riding  makes  no  such  disproportionate  demands 
on  any  one  group  of  muscles ;  the  work  is  more  distributed  and 
hence  is  less  felt,  but  when  the  sum  total  of  work  done  by  all 
muscles  is  added,  it  is  found  to  be  much  greater  than  was  the 
case  in  walking. 

This  greater  amount  of  work  involves  the  production  of  a 
greater  amount  of  carbon-dioxide  and  a  greater  consumption  of 
oxygen  by  the  muscles;  in  other  words,  increased  demands  are 
made  on  the  respiratory  mechanism,  which  consists,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  nerve  centers,  nerves,  and  muscles  of  respiration 
and,  on  the  other,  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels.  We  can  thus 
see  at  once  that  such  exercise  involves  the  respiration  of  greater 
quantities  of  air  and  an  increased  output  of  blood  per  minute 

*  Reprint  from  an  earlier  Basket  Ball   Handbook. 
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on  the  part  of  the  heart;  and  the  more  or  less  profuse  perspira- 
tion already  referred  to  is,  of  course,  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  the 
increased  amount  of  heat  produced  by  the  working  muscles. 

I  have  referred  thus  at  length  to  these  observations  of  Zuntr 
on  bicycle  riding  because  they  give  us  the  most  accurate  obser- 
vations upon  the  physiological  conditions  which  obtain  during 
such  games  as  basket  ball;  here  again  we  have  a  form  of  exercise 
which  brings  into  simultaneous  action  large  numbers  of  muscles, 
although  no  one  muscle  is  worked  excessively ;  even  when  the 
ball  is  in  play  in  some  other  part  of  the  field,  a  player  must  be 
on  the  qui  zive,  which  means,  physiologically,  a  state  of  slight 
contraction  of  great  numbers  of  muscles ;  this  of  itself  involves 
a  considerable  sum  total  of  oxidation  which,  of  course,  becomes 
much  greater  during  the  more  active  work  of  running,  jumping, 
throwing,  etc.  In  all  such  games,  as  in  bicycle  riding,  more 
work  is  done  than  we  are  conscious  of,  and  while  this  work  does 
not  produce  feelings  of  fatigue,  it  does  involve  very  greatly 
increased  effort  on  the  part  of  the  heart  and  of  the  muscles  of 
respiration. 

Consideration  of  these  facts  show  us  at  once  when  it  becomes 
physiologically  unsafe  to  play  basket  ball.  It  is  evidently  not 
safe  to  do  so  when  the  heart  is  unable  to  perform  with  com- 
parative ease  the  increased  work  required  of  it;  and  this  may 
be  the  case  first,  in  certain  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  secondly, 
when  the  player  has  not  been  taking  muscular  exercise  for  some 
time,  and  so  is  "out  of  training." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  relations  of  the  various 
forms  of  heart  disease  to  such  games.  In  some  of  them  it  is 
unsafe  to  play;  in  others,  playing  under  proper  restrictions  is  a 
good  thing.  It  is  for  the  physician  to  say  in  any  individual  case 
whether  it  is  safe  to  play  or  not. 

An  equally  practical  matter  is  the  necessity  for  training  as  a 
preparation  for  such  games.  Basket  ball  does  not  at  once 
impose  on  the  heart  conditions  which  are  unfavorable  for  its 
work;  it  merely  doubles,  we  will  say,  the  demand  upon  it  for 
work ;  indeed,  the  key  to  the  whole  matter  is  that,  for  respiratory 
and  other  purposes,  the  heart  must  pump  very  much  more  blood 
y     in  the   same  time.     A   portion   of  that  part  of   its  cycle  which. 
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is  normally  given  to  the  rest  of  diastole  and  pause  must  be 
sacrificed  to  the  systole,  which  thus  comes  to  consume  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  time  of  the  cycle.  In  this  way  are 
introduced  the  conditions  of  fatigue,  and  it  is  simply  a  question 
whether  the  heart  can  stand  this  more  fatiguing  work ;  m  other 
words,  it  is  a  question  of  how  well  trained  it  is.  One  may 
as  well  expect  good  results  in  a  skeletal  muscle  by  going  into  a 
four-mile  run  without  previous  training  as  to  expect  good  results 
in  the  heart  by  going  into  a  game  of  basket  ball  under  like 
conditions ;  and  the  danger  in,  both  cases  comes  chiefly  from  the 
undue  prolongation  of  the  work;  especially  is  this  true  of  basket 
ball.  As  long  as  play  continues  the  muscles  are  producing  these 
largely  increased  quantities  of  carbon-dioxide,  and  the  heart 
is  being  stimulated  to  get  this  to  the  lungs  for  removal  from 
the  body;  and,  if  this  demand  is  made  on  a  heart  which  is  not 
strong  enough   to   endure  prolonged  work,   trouble   may  result. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  danger  may  be  diminished, 
indeed,  practically  obviated,  if  we  lessen  at  first  the  duration 
of  play  and  increase  the  time  of  rest;  or,  if  at  the  first  we  play 
but  one-half  of  ten  minutes.  The  danger  is  also  lessened  if 
not  obviated  by  the  modifications  embodied  in  the  rules  given  in 
this  number.  That  these  modifications  do  avoid  the  danger  is 
indicated  by  the  following  facts  which  have  come  to  my  notice; 
no  doubt  others  can  give  similar  evidence : 

Two  of  our  women's  colleges  have  used  basket  ball  for  a 
number  of  years.  One  of  them  has  used  the  men's  rules,  the 
other  the  women's  rules;  in  both  of  them  the  players  were  under 
medical  supervision.  At  the  former  school  there  have  been  a 
suspicious  number  of  cases  of  "bicycle"  hearts  among  basket 
ball  players.  At  the  latter  not  only  has  this  trouble  not  occurred, 
but  during  moderate  use  of  the  game  (once  weekly,  with  four 
weekly  gymnasium  exercises)  from  November  to  March,  sev- 
eral first  year  students  with  exactly  this  trouble  became  perfectly 
normal  and  played  on  the  class  team.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
division  of  the  field  into  three  parts,  with  the  consequent  limita- 
tion of  the  possible  amount  of  exertion,  gives  an  amply  sufficient 
explanation  of  these  results. 
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This  leads  us  to  the  great  physiological  use  of  games  like 
basket  ball  in  physical  training.  Gymnastic  work  excels  all 
other  work  in  corrective  value,  and  is  needed  in  the  conditions 
of  our  modern  school  life  for  this  reason.  There  can  also  be 
no  doubt  that  it  can  and,  as  far  as  possible,  ought  to  be  given 
so  as  to  train  a  certain  amount  of  what  is  called  endurance; 
that  is,  the  ability  to  maintain  moderate  work  for  long  periods 
of  time,  or  vigorous  work  for  fairly  long  periods  of  time.  But 
gymnastics  is  not  a  convenient,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  is 
ever  a  practical  means  of  doing  all  in  this  direction  that  an  all- 
round  physical  training  demands.  With  the  exception  of  march- 
ing and  running,  gymnasium  work  involves  rather  the  vigorous 
use  of  muscles  for  very  short  periods  at  a  time  rather  than 
the  continuance  of  muscular  activity  for  longer  periods  of  time. 
It  is  the  latter  form  of  work  which  adds  up  most  in  the  end, 
and  produces  the  largest  quantities  of  carbon-dioxide,  and  so 
calls  on  the  heart  and  the  respiratory  apparatus  for  most  vigor- 
ous work.  And  this  very  vigorous  work  is  the  only  means  of 
training  the  heart  and  respiratory  apparatus  to  that  degree  of 
strength  and  endurance  which  enable  them  to  meet  any  demand 
that  the  conditions  of  life  may  make  upon  them.  This,  of 
itself,  is  a  strong  reason  for  the  use  of  such  exercises,  of  which 
no  better  example  can  be  found  than  basket  ball. 

We  can  refer  only  in  the  most  general  way  to  the  hygienic 
effect  of  such  vigorous  exercise ;  that  is,  the  effect  in  main- 
taining health  each  day.  Muscular  exercise  is  one  of  the 
physiological  conditions  of  health;  it  produces  conditions  in 
the  organism  without  which  its  inherited  structure  cannot  main- 
tain for  long  a  healthy  life.  These  physiological  conditions  are 
numerous  and  complicated;  one  of  them,  however,  is  so  closely 
connected  with  what  has  already  been  explained  that  it  may  be 
used  as  an  example  of  the  rest:  The  increased  breathing  move- 
ments make  themselves  felt  beneficially  in  all  parts  of  the 
body,  aiding  in  the  flow  of  the  nutrient  fluids  (lymph)  around 
the  cells  and  so  in  the  nutrition  of  the  living  units  of  the 
organism.  The  man  or  woman  who  does  nothing  to  induce 
vigorous  breathing  is  running  a  far  greater  hygienic  risk  than 
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when  one  drinks  a  glass  of  water  from  the  notoriously  bad 
water  supply  of  some  of  our  American  cities. 

There  is  a  third  important  physiological  effect  of  such  games. 
In  the  history  of  individual  development  no  fact  is  so  plainly 
written  as  that  "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap."  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
requires  efficient  control  over  the  movements  of  the  body  only 
as  the  body  carries  out,  over  and  over  again,  such  movements 
as  demand  the  most  rapid  and  complicated  response  on  the  part 
of  the  nervous  system;  and  it  requires  but  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion to  see  that  these  games  meet  these  requirements  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  probably,  indeed,  as  nothing  else  does.  The 
writer  has  heard  of  a  case  where  it  became  necessary  for  two 
young  ladies  who  had  played  basket  ball  to  dodge  a  runaway 
horse,  which  they  did  successfully.  They  themselves  believe 
that  they  would  not  have  escaped  uninjured  except  for  having 
played  a  game  of  the  kind.  The  cautious  scientist  is  slow  in 
expressing  an  opinion  on  a  specific  case  of  this  kind,  but  he 
need  have  no  hesitancy  in  asserting  that  such  games  train  to  a 
remarkable  degree  the  power  of  the  nervous  system  to  do  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time  in  order  to  meet  sudden  and  unex- 
pected situations;  and  this  is  a  kind  of  musci»lar  control  which 
it  is  well  worth  while  to  acquire. 

We  may  sum  up  the  results  of  the  previous  discussion  as  fol- 
lows :  Basket  ball  involves  a  large  amount  of  work  with  a 
proportionately  small  element  of  conscious  fatigue.  It  conse- 
quently makes  larger  demands  on  the  heart  and  other  organs  of 
respiration  than  the  player  realizes,  and  in  this  lies  its  danger. 
This  danger  can  be  successfully  avoided,  however,  by  proper 
attention  to  training  and  by  proper  regulation  of  the  game 
itself;  indeed,  we  may  add  that  few  other  games  can  be  so 
easily  regulated  to  meet  this  end.  When  so  regulated,  it  is 
in  every  way  a  good  thing  for  the  heart  which  it  trains  to 
strength  and  endurance.  It  moveover  trains  the  co-ordinating 
nerve  centers  to  a  high  degree  of  muscular  control,  and,  above 
all,  it  is  a  most  efficient  agent  in  producing  those  general 
hygienic  effects  of  muscular  exercise  which  constitute  the  chief 
reason   for  the  use  of  muscular  exercise  at  all. 
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Basket  Ball 

Dr.  Dudley  R.  Sargent,  Harvard  University. 

Basket  ball  is  one  of  the  fev^^  games  of  which  the  present  gen- 
eration has  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  origin,  history 
and  development. 

It  originated  in  the  International  Training  School  Gymnasium 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  although 
baskets  fastened  to  posts  and  trees  had  been  used  for  goals  in 
ball  games  in  Germany  early  in  the  last  century. 

The  design  of  the  originators  of  the  present  game  of  basket 
ball  was  to  furnish  an  interesting  game  for  the  gymnasium  that 
would  vary  the  monotony  of  stereotyped  drills  and  give  an 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  some  of  those  mental  and 
moral  attributes  which  are  so  important  in  the  formation  of 
character. 

Inasmuch  as  the  game  was  first  tried  out  in  a  Christian  Asso- 
ciation gymnasium^  let  us  assume  that  the  chance  to  cultivate 
some  of  the  Christian  graces,  as  well  as  the  manly  virtues,  was 
not  entirely  absent  from  the  minds  of  the  originators. 

In  drawing  up  the  rules  to  govern  the  game  and  keep  it  from 
degenerating  into  a  rough-and-tumble  fight,  some  of  the  first 
essentials  seemed  to  be  to  prohibit  running  with  the  ball,  holding 
the  ball  over  five  seconds  or  tackling  a  person  having  possession 
of  the  ball.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  American  game  of  foot 
ball  knows  that  this  style  of  play  has  frequently  threatened  the 
life  and  permanency  of  the  game  itself. 

The  great  objections  to  all  antagonistic  games  are  the  dangers 
from  accidental  injury  through  violent  personal  contact,  and  the 
opportunity  afforded  for  intentional  injury  from  foul  play,  due 
to  loss  of  temper  or  innate  viciousness. 

In  eliminating  the  possible  chances  for  violent  personal  en- 
counters in  modern  basket  ball,  the  original  framers  of  the  rules 
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built  well — perhaps  better  than  they  realized  at  that  time,  as  the 
game  was  then  untried  or  still  in  the  making. 

The  great  defect  in  basket  ball  as  a  game  is  the  impossibility 
of  providing  a  good  natural  defense,  such  as  is  furnished  in  ice 
and  field  hockey,  lacrosse  and  association  foot  ball.  In  basket 
ball,  if  anyone  is  skilful  enough  to  make  a  goal  from  any  part  of 
the  fi.eld,  no  one  can  prevent  such  a  person  from  doing  so,  as  it 
is  impossible  for  a  guard  to  get  between  the  thrower  and  the 
curve  or  trajectory  of  the  ball,  as  in  hockey  or  lacrosse. 

This  defect  in  the  game,  due  to  the  peculiar  form  and  location 
of  the  goals,  has  undoubtedly  put  a  premium  upon  some  kind  of 
personal  contact  or  interference  as  the  only  means  of  preveritmg; 
an  opponent  from  scoring  a  goal. 

A  positive  menace  to  the  continuance  of  basket  ball  as  a  sane 
and  rational  game  is  its  tendency  to  become  so  rough,  fast  arid, 
furious  as  to  be  highly  injurious  to  the  health  and  morals  of  both 
•players  and  spectators.  The  hard  floor,  brick  walls,  restricted 
area,  crowded  room,  vitiated  air  and  close  proximity  of  the 
excited  partisans  watching  the  game,  all  tend  to  develop  an 
unnatural  strain  and  tension  to  which  our  high-strung  youth  too 
quickly  respond.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  overworked  hearts,  con- 
gested lungs,  crippled  limbs,  exhausted  nervous  systems  and 
irritable  tempers  have  frequently  resulted  from  this  forced  and 
unnatural  style  of  play? 

Fortunately  for  the  preservation  of  basket  ball,  some  of  us 
who  saw  its  good  points  over  twenty-odd  years  ago  realized  that 
in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  women  and  girls  certain  modi- 
fications would  have  to  be  made  in  the  rules  and  regulations  then 
governing  the  game.  The  hair  pulling,  face  slapping,  clinching^ 
striking  and  kicking  contests  that  led  up  to  this  decision  are  all 
vividly  in  mind.  So  are  the  bitterness  of  feeling  engendered,  the 
false  accusations,  the  criminations  and  the  recriminations  in  the 
newspapers  and  all  the  other  little  pleasantries  that  seemed  to 
be  the  natural  accompaniments  of  the  game  back  in  the  early  90's. 

All  of  this  barbaric  rudeness  ill  temper  and  unsportsmanlike 
conduct  was  largely  eliminated  by  adopting  what  is  known  as 
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the  "line  game/'  and  the  regulations  prohibiting  all  running, 
tackling,  holding  or  personal  interference  with  the  player  having 
the  ball. 

The  chief  essentials  in  the  "line  game,"  so  called,  are  to  have 
the  field  of  play  completely  surrounded  by  lines  and  divided  by 
lines  running  across  the  field,  dividing  it  into  two  or  three 
sections  according  to  the  size  of  the  playing  space.  Small  courts 
are  usually  divided  into  two  sections,  with  a  line  running  across 
the  center,  and  the  large  courts  into  three  sections,  one  at  each 
end  and  one  in  the  center.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  a  court 
thus  marked  off  and  defined  by  lines  are  as  follows : 

It  enables  the  instructor  or  coach  to  confine  the  forwards, 
guards  and  centers  to  their  respective  fields  of  play,  so  that 
no  one  player  )will  get  possession  of  the  ball  and  by  running, 
dribbling,  etc.,  undertake  to  play  the  whole  game.  Thus  confin- 
ing the  different  players  to  their  respective  places  puts  a  pre- 
mium upon  quick  and  accurate  passing  and  catching  of  the  ball,  - 
which  are  prime -essentials  in  good  playing. 

It  leads  to  a  better  development  of  the  team  game  where  every 
player  must  play  his  special  part  with  respect  to  some  other 
player  or  to  the  team  as  a  whole.  This  required  mutual  depend- 
ence always  tends  to  improve  the  personnel  of  the  team  in  any 
game  and  especially  so  in  basket  ball. 

Confining  the  players  to  certain  spaces  tends  to  prevent  the 
high-strung  and  nervous  players  from  exhausting  themselves  in 
running  back  and  forth  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other. 
If  hard  pressed,  a  player  may  quickly  pass  the  ball  to  some  other 
player  on  the  same  side,  and  thus  get  relief  for  a  few  seconds. 
It  matters  little  to  whom  the  ball  is  passed,  so  long  as  it  is  kept 
out  of  the  hands  of  an  opponent  until  an  opportunity  for  scoring 
is  presented. 

This  style  of  game  enables  the  players  to  keep  their  poise  as 
well  as  their  heads  and  tem.pers  and  to  make  a  larger  percentage 
of  goals  from  actual  tries  than  the  unconfined  style  of  play. 

We  will  admit  that  it  is  a  little  provoking  to  have  a  brilliant 
play  nullified  because  some  inadvertent  player  has  accidentally 
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Stepped  over  a  line — or  to  have  a  fast  and  exciting  game  repeat- 
edly stopped  for  a  free  try-for-goal  on  account  of  this  seem- 
ingly inconsequential  error. 

Yet  those  of  us  whose  business  it  is  to  examine  athletes  and 
who  know  that  basket  ball  as  played  under  men's  rules  is  harder 
on  the  heart  and  lungs  than  foot  ball,  have  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful for  these  few  minutes'  interruption  in  what  otherwise  would 
soon  become  an  over-strenuous  and  exhausting  game. 

But  the  wise  one  in  athletic  lore  will  say  that  all  of  this 
"interference"  with  free  play  "slows  up"  and  "spoils"  the  game. 
We  will  admit  that  the  lines  of  restriction  tend  to  slow  up  the 
game  as  we  have  already  shown.  For  this  reason,  I  contend  that 
the  lines  are  good  things,  for  the  game  was  sadly  in  need  of 
being  slowed  up  in  order. that  the  average  boy  and  girl  could  play- 
it  with  safety.  That  the  adoption  of  the  lines  and  restrictions 
of  the  field  tend  to  "spoil'  the  game  I  positively  deny. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  maintain  that  the  adoption  of  the  lines 
and  the  rules  governing  this  style  of  play  has  preserved  the 
game — for  women  and  girls  at  least.  (I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  game  as  played  by  men  and  boys  could  have  been  correspond- 
ingly  improved   by   similar   restrictions   and    regulations.) 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  where  basket  ball  for  girls, 
played  according  to  the  "line  game"  rules,  has  been  prohibited. 
Where  basket  ball  for  girls  has  been  forbidden  by  the  institu- 
tional authorities  it  will  almost  invariably  be  found  upon  in- 
vestigation that  the  game  had  been  played  according  to  men's 
rules. 

I  think  that  the  management  and  regulation  of  the  line  game 
of  basket  ball  for  women  and  girls  for  the  past  twenty-five  years 
is  an  admirable  example  of  its  practicability. 
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Relative  Merit  of  the  Men's  Rules  and 
Women's  Rules* 

By  Augusta  Lane  Patrick, 

Director  of  Physical   Training    Barring er  High   School, 

Newark,   N.   J. 

Experience  has  proved  to  me  what  many  conversations  failed 
to  impress  in  relation  to  basket  ball.  To  insure  its  best  r^:ults 
this  game  must  have  rules  applicable  to  all,  and  so  presented 
that  misinterpretations  shall  be  at  a  minimum.  The  question 
-arises,  "Is  it  advisable  for  women  to  use  the  men's  rules?" 

Some  years  ago  I  fully  believed  in  the  affirmative.  I  con- 
tended that  the  game  could  be  played  without  roughness ;  that 
under  these  rules  it  embodied  more  skill,  developed  more  "nerve," 
to  use  the  popular  expression,  and  aroused  greater  enthusiasm. 
To-day  I  as  strongly  advocate  the  women's  rules,  allowing  my 
•girls  to  play  under  no  others.  .  This  change  grew  out  of  Mrs. 
Abbott's  remark  during  our  discussion:  "Give  these  rules  a 
fair  trial."  I  did  so,  and  have  become  a  convert. 
^Under  the  men's  rules  our  teams  were  not  successful.  The 
girls  became  exhausted  before  time  was  called,  owing  in  part 
to  the  excitement  of  the  game,  but  as  well  to  loss  of  energy 
owing  to  confused  and  purposeless  movements,  a  characteristic 
of  the  schoolgirl  age.  Each  game  was  watched  by  me  with 
nervous  apprehension,  for  fear  that  some  heart,  through  exces- 
sive labor,  become  permanently  weakened.  It  was  necessary  to 
shorten  our  halves  at  least  five  minutes  and  sometimes  more. 
Yet  the  players  were  high  school  girls,  strong  and  in  good  health, 
-who,  as  they  matured,  were  better  able  to  hold  their  own.  Our 
record  was  a  series  of  defeats,  the  reason  for  which  we  could 
not  fathom,  and  the  humiliation  rather  dampened  our  enthusiasm. 

When  we  adopted  the  women's  rules  our  record  changed.  In 
-convincing  others,  I  convinced  myself. 

*  Reprint  from  an  earlier  Basket  £all  Handbook. 
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The  fixst  year  the  teams  used  these  rules  under  protest,  but 
the  second,  the  girls  refused  to  play  by  any  others.  From  that 
time  we  began  to  win,  and  our  schedule  recorded  eight  victories 
out  of  ten. 

To  what  can  this  change  be  attributed? 

To  the  facts  that : 

(a)  Since  each  player  is  limited  to  a  certain  territory  the 
severe  strain  is  alleviated.  The  interval  when  the  ball  is  in 
play  at  the  other  end  of  the  field,  gives  each  a  chance  to  regain 
breath  and  bearings.  The  field  lines  dividing  the  courts  have 
been  the  source  of  much  ridicule,  and  considered  a  great  draw- 
back, as  at  first  so  many  fouls  resulted  in  a  slow,  uninteresting 
game.  But  with  practice  the  whistle  was  blown  less,  and  there 
have  been  many  games  where  the  linesmen  were  given  no  oppor- 
tunity to  call  fouls  on  our  team.  With  expert  players,  the  loca- 
tion of  these  lines  becomes  almost  intuitive,  and  in  no  way  a 
hindrance  to  the  game. 

(&)  In  the  rule  forbidding  touching  the  ball  while  in  another's 
hands,  roughness  receives  a  decided  check.  Though  some  feel 
that  by  this,  the  play  degenerates  into  a  ladyHke  pastime,  one 
has  but  to  see  a  skilled  game,  to  realize  that  still  enough  of 
the  strenuous  element  remains  to  develop  courage  in  a  marked 
degree.  It  is  not  as  pronounced  under  the  women's  rules,  but 
it  is  quite  sufficient  in  this  fight  for  victory  to  make  the  most 
brilliant  player  "shaky."' 

This  rule  trains  to  an  almost  wonderful  degree,  the  power  of 
inhibition,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  one  on  "holding,"  which 
develops  speed  and  quickness,  strengthens  mental  qualities  highly 
desirable.    This  is  by  no  means  as  marked  in  the  men's  rules. 

(c)  Team  work  is  as  necessary  under  the  women's  rules  as 
the  men's  rules.  In  the  former,  goal-throwing  is  left  to  the 
forwards  as  is  intended,  and  the  play  degenerates  less  easily 
into  individual  work.  Team  work  may  be  made  just  as  scientific, 
skillful  and  artistic  with  field  lines  as  without.  These  debar 
the  rush  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other,  but  the  passes 
are  just  as  attractive. 
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(d)  Again  the  women's  rules  make  the  game  one  of  enjoy- 
ment. The  girls  are  able  to  play  the  full  time  and  feel  only 
healthy  fatigue  after  the  game.  The  interval  of  quieted  motion 
gives  the  heart  the  necessary  respite  which  acts  as  a  preventive 
to  strain. 

(e)  One  more  point  of  note  is  the  increased  number  who  are 
anxious  to  play,  and  surely  every  efifort  that  inspires  loves  for 
healthy  sport  should  be  made.  The  interest  in  the  game  is  more 
widespread,  and  its  possibilities  attract  many  more  girls.  Timid 
girls,  nervous  girls,  lazy  girls,  energetic  girls,  alike  receive 
benefits  which  build  up  character  as  well  as  physique.  Almost 
marvelous  have  been  some  instances  of  the  development  of  self- 
control  and  mental  as  well  as  physical  alertness. 

When  we  have  succeeded  in  having  girls  join  in  the  game 
for  the  sake  of  sport,  taking  defeat  in  an  heroic,  victory  in  a 
magnanimous,  way,  then  we  have  instilled  in  young  womanhood 
traits  of  character  which  help  to  make  the  woman  of  the  future 
such,  that  of  each  may  be  said:  "A  perfect  woman,  nobly 
planned/' 
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Basket  Ball  for  Women 

By  C.  Ward  Crampton,  M.  D., 

Director  of  Physical  Training,  Public  Schools  of  Greater  New 

York;  Secretary  Public  Schools  Athletic  League. 

Basket  ball,  particularly  the  "line  game,"  is  a  useful  form  of 
physical  training  for  girls  and  women. 

Recognition  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  incentives  which 
stimulate  the  girl  are  not  the  motives  which  guide  the  physical 
training  teacher. 

The  teacher's  purpose  is  to  use  the  game  to  inculcate  a  habit 
of  hygienic  living,  to  provide  organic  exercise,  to  develop  motor 
skill  and  to  stimulate  the  sociai-athletic  qualities  of  courtesy, 
fairness  and  co-operation. 

The  girls  wish  to  play  a  game  to  nave  a  good  time  and  to  be 
on  the  winning  side. 

The  teacher  must  be  alert  and  skilful  to  obtain  her  ends  by 
utilizing  the  competitive  urge  and  never  permitting  her  purpose 
to  become  so  obtruded  as  to  diminish  the  immediate  interest  in 
the  game. 

The  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  girls  playing  at 
unauthorized  times  and  none  should  practice  and  play  until  a 
thorough  physical  examination  is  given. 

Skilfully  directed  and  controlled,  there  is  no  better  game  for 
girls  than  basket  ball. 
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Organization  and  Coaching  of  Basket  Ball 

By  Emily  A.  O'Keefe, 
Inspector  of  Athletics  for  Girls,  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City, 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  formation  of  an  athletic  association  will  in  itself  almost 
insure  success  of  athletics  in  a  school.  This  organization  should 
be  open  to  all  the  school,  both  for  active  and  ^associate  member- 
ship. The  purposes  of  the  association  should  be  to  create  inter- 
est in  athletics,  to  raise  funds  for  their  conduct,  and  to  form 
policies  for  their  management  in  the  school. 

After  the  organization  for  amletics  in  general,  the  special 
branches  may  be  considered,  and  one  of  these  should  be  basket 
ball. 

Where  there  are  facilities  for  out-of-door  basket  ball,  the 
game  should  be  organized  at  once  when  school  opens  in  the  fall. 
Where  this  is  impossible,  the  organization  should  be  postponed 
until  the  opening  of  the  indoor  season,  about  November  15.  The 
opening  of  the  basket  ball  season  should  be  advertised  through- 
out the  school  and  the  girls  should  be  given  a  period  of  time  to 
signify  their  intention  of  joining  the  squad.  This  may  be  done 
by  having  the  girls  sign  their  names  on  a  card  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board.  Every  girl  who  can  present  a  physician's  certifi- 
cate of  physical  fitness  should  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  basket 
ball  practice.  When  the  time  for  "signing  up"  has  come  to  a 
close,  a  general  meeting  of  all  those  wishing  to  practice  basket 
ball  should  be  called.  At  this  meeting  the  girls  should  be  divided 
into  squads,  a  captain  for  each  squad  should  be  appointed  and 
a  schedule  of  time  for  practice  should  be  arranged.  The  captain 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  attendance  of  her  squad  and 
should  feel  it  her  duty  to  see  to  it  that  all  report  for  practice 
promptly  on  the  day  and  at  the  time  for  which  its  schedule  calls. 

In  forming  the  squads  care  should  be  used  to  organize  the  girls 
according  to  their   strength.     Girls   of  great   strength   and   en- 
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durance  should  be  put  into  a  squad  with  girls  of  equal  strength, 
and  the  weaker  girls  should  be  grouped  together.  This  allows 
the  coach  to  arrange  for  less  vigorous  practice  for  those  girls 
who  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  have  not  very  great  physical 
strength. 

After  the  organization  of  the  squads  as  we  have  describea, 
the  coach  should  be  relieved  of  the  details  of  keeping  track  of 
the  girls  for  practice.  This  should  be  placed  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  captain  of  the  squad,  who  should  be  given  a  record  book 
in  which  to  keep  the  attendance  and  a  record  of  progress  of  the 
players  on  her  squad.* 

The  coach  should  instruct  the  girls  at  the  general  meeting 
regarding  their  costume.  A  neat  costume  of  middy  blouse, 
bloomers  and  gymnasium  shoes  should  be  advised  and  a  ban 
should  be  put  on  corsets.  The  coach  should  also  instruct  the 
girls  in  the  matter  of  arranging  their  hair  neatly  and  securely. 

PRELIMINARY    PRACTICE — THROWING    AND    CATCHING. 

In  order  to  insure  clean-cut  throwing  and  catching  of  the  ball, 
preliminary  practice  should  be  given  as  follows : 

The  players  should  stand  in  two  Hnes  facing  each  other,  with 
plenty  of  space  between  each^girl,  and  about  fifteen  feet  between 
the  two  lines.  The  ball  should  be  passed  in  zig-zag  line  from  the 
head  of  the  lines  down  to  the  foot  and  \ick,  using — 

1.  Chest  throw. — The  ball  should  be  held  in  both  hands  and 

should  be  thrown  straight  out  from  the  chest. 

2.  Side  throw  (right  and  left). — The  ball  should  rest  between 

the  hand  and  the  forearm  and  should  be  rolled  off  the  arm 
with  a  body  swing.  The  ball  should  be  caught  in  both 
hands  and  quickly  shifted  to  the  right  or  left,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

3.  Shoulder  throw  (right  and  left). — The  ball  should  be  held 

in  both  hands  over  either  shoulder  and  should  be  thrown 
with  a  push. 


*  It   would  be  well   if  she  were  also  held   responsible  for  the  physical  fit- 
ness of  the  girls  playing. 
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4.  Overhead  throw. — The  ball  should  be  held  in  both  hands 
over  the  head  and  should  be  thrown  with  a  swing  of  the 
forearms. 

To  insure  accurate  form,  all  these  throws  should  be  practiced 
slowly  at  first  and  then  more  rapidly.  The  speed  may  be  regu- 
lated by  the  coach  clapping  her  hands.  During  this  practice  the 
ball  may  be  caught  first  with  both  hands  and  then  with  one  hand. 

When  the  different  kinds  of  throws  and  catches  have  been 
mastered,  the  players  should  be  lined  up  in  a  semi-circle,  with 
the  coach  or  one  of  the  players  in  front.  The  ball  should  be 
passed  to  the  players  first  in  order  in  which  they  stand  and  then 
changing  the  order  to  train  the  players  not  to  be  taken  unawares. 
All  throws  and  catches  which  have  been  mentioned  above  should 
be  used  in  practice.     (Diagram  1.) 

The  same  practice  may  be  carried  on  with  the  players  standing 
in  a  circle  and  the  coach  in  the  middle.  (Diagram  2.)  While  in 
this  formation  the  coach  may  try  throwing  the  ball  over  the 
heads  of  the  players,  teaching  them  to  jump  for  it. 

Diagram  i  Diagram  2 

4     ► 


PRACTICE  IN  GUARDING — GUARDING  A  THROW. 

The  players  should  stand  in  pairs  facing  each  other  in  a  double 
line,  and  the  coach  should  stand  about  fifteen  feet  from  this  line. 
(Diagram  3.)  No.  1,  who  is  facing  the  coach,  tries  to  throw 
the  ball  to  the  coach,  while  No.  2  tries  to  prevent  the  passing  ot 
the  ball  from  her  opponent  to  the  coach.  The  players  may^ 
change  places  in  this  practice. 
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Diagram  3. 

No.  I.  ▼       ▼       T       ▼      T 

No.  2.  ▲        ▲        ▲         ▲        A 


GUARDING   A   CATCH. 

The  players  should  stand  in  a  double  line,  both  facing  the 
coach,  who  is  about  fifteen  feet  from  this  Hne,  No.  1  behind  No. 
2.  (Diagram  4.)  No.  2  tries  to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  ball 
from  the  coach  to  No.  1.  No.  1  may  use  a  signal  to  the  coach 
and  may  practice  slipping  in   front  of  No.  2  to  catch  the  ball. 

Diagram  4. 
No.  !.  T       T       T       ▼       ▼ 


No.  2.  ▼         ▼        ▼        ▼        T 


GOAL   PRACTICE. 

1.  The  players  should  stand  in  a  semi-circle  around  the 
basket.  The  first  player  throws  for  the  basket.  Whether  or  not 
the  ball  has  passed  through  the  basket  the  first  player  should 
run  forward,  catch  the  ball  and  throw  it  to  the  next  player  and 
then  take  her  place  again  in  the  semi-circle.  This  should  be  re- 
peated by  each  player  until  all  have  had  a  chance  to  throw.  The 
types  of  throwing  in  "Throwing  Practice"  may  be  used. 

This  practice  may  be  varied  by  having  the  second  player  jump 
for  the  ball  after  the  first  player  has  thrown,  and  by  having  her 
throw  for  the  basket  from  the  spot  she  gets  the  ball. 

2.  Players  should  be  lined  up  along  the  centre  of  the  gymna- 
sium and,  in  turn,  should  run  down  toward  the  basket,  catch  the 
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ball  on  a  pass  from  the  coach  and  throw  for  the  basket,  using  a 
jump  in  doing  so.  This  should  be  practiced  approaching  the  bas- 
ket from  each  side  and  from  the  center.  In  trying  for  a  goal  the 
ball  should  be  aimed  directly  at  the  basket,  although  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  goal  by  depending  on  the  backboard  to  deflect  the  ball 
into  the  basket.  (For  directions  in  throwing  for  the  basket  see 
"How  to  Play  Basket  Ball,"  No.  193  Spalding's  Athletic  Library.) 

PRACTICE  FROM   FOUL  LINE. 

The  player  should  stand  behind  the  foul  line,  giving  proper 
attention  to  the  position  of  the  feet,  and  should  practice  throw- 
ing for  the  basket  using  the  following  throws : 

1.  Chest  throw  (overhand). — The  player  should  hold  the  ball 

in  both  hands  in  front  of  the  chest.  Bend  both  knees, 
jump  and  push  the  ball  out  from  the  chest,  twisting  the 
wrists  so  that  the  palms  face  outward  toward  the  basket 
as  the  ball  leaves  the  hands.  Care  should  be  used  not  to 
overstep  the  line. 

2.  Underhand  throw. — The  player  should  stand  feet  apart  be- 

hind the  foul  line  with  the  arms  stretched  forward,  the 

ball  held  in  both  hands,  and  take  aim  for  the  basket.  The 

ball  is  then  swung  down  between  the  legs,  keeping  the 

eye  on  the  basket,  and  is  thrown   forward  and  upwards, 

twisting  the  wrists  as  the  ball  leaves  the  hands. 

In  coaching  beginners  all  the  above  practice  should  be  given 

before  attempting  plays  on  the  field.    Advanced  players  zvill  also 

benefit  much  by  such  practice  carried  on  along  with  their  field 

practice. 

FIELD  PRACTICE — PRELIMINARY. 

During  the  preliminary  practice  the  coach  should  have  been  on 
the  watch  for  material  for  guards  and  forwards.  In  placing  the 
players  on  the  field,  she  should  put  each  player  in  the  place  in 
which  the  player  shows  the  greatest  aptitude. 

Owing  to  the  preliminary  practice,  the  player  by  this  time 
should  know  what  is  expected  of  her  in  the  position  she  is  to  play. 
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It  is  a  good  procedure  to  practice  each  team  separately  to 
enable  the  players  to  become  familiar  with  each  other.  It  is  in 
this  practice  that  players  may  be  taught  to  catch  the  ball  while 
running  and  to  throw  it  immediately, 

ZIGZAG   PASS   FOR  ONE  TEAM. 

The  coach  should  throw  the  ball  to  the  right  guard,  who  should 
pass  it  to  the  left  guard.  Left  guard  should  pass  it  to  the  right 
center,  who  should  pass  it  to  the  left  center.  The  left  center 
should  pass  the  ball  to  the  right  forward,  who  should  pass  it  to 
the  left  forward.  The  left  forward  should  try  for  the  basket. 
This  may  be  done  by  beginning  with  the  left  guard. 

THE   STRAIGHT   PASS. 

The  coach  should  throw  the  ball  to  the  right  guard,  who  should 
throw  it  to  the  left  guard.  The  left  guard  should  throw  it  to  the 
left  center,  who  should  throw  it  to  the  right  center.  The  right 
center  should  throw  it  to  the  right  forward,  who  should  throw  it 
to  the  left  forward.    The  left  forward  should  try  for  the  basket. 

The  passes  may  be  practiced  by  two  teams  on  the  same  court, 
each  team  having  a  ball  and  disregarding  the  play  of  the  other 
team. 

Emphasis  should  be  laid  on  having  the  passes  always  progress 
forward  toward  the  opponents'  goal. 

When  one  guard  gets  possession  of  the  ball,  the  other  must 
invariably  move  up  the  field  to  receive  the  pass.  The  forward 
who  is  to  receive  the  pass  must  always  run  nearer  the  basket. 

At  this  point  both  teams  may  be  lined  up  opposite  each  other 
and  the  formal  game  may  be  begun. 

The  coach  must  be  careful  to  drive  home  the  idea  of  team 
work,  and  should  stop  the  game  as  often  as  necessary  to  offer 
suggestions  for  good  plays  in  place  of  any  poor  ones  that  might 
have  been  made. 

ADVANCED    FIELD    PRACTICE. 

When  the  players  have  mastered  the  preliminary  practice,  the 
coach  and  the  players  should  carefully  go  over  the  rule  book 
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together.  The  spirit  of  the  rules  should  be  faithfully  observed. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  unfair,  tricky  play,  and  it 
is  in  this  connection  that  the  coach  can  do  most  by  holding  up 
high  ideals  of  sportsmanship  to  the  girls  in  her  charge. 

Signal  plays  of  various  sorts  may  be  worked  out,  such  as  the 
center  signalling  with  her  foot  to  indicate  to  which  side  she  will 
bat  the  ball  on  the  first  jump.  When  she  signals  that  she  will 
bat  it  to  the  left  side,  the  left  forward  tries  to  draw  her  .guard 
off  by  running  back,  away  from,  the  line.  The  right  forward 
misleads  her  guard  by  running  forward  towards  the  center.  The 
left  center  circumvents  her  guard  and  catches  the  ball  as  it  is 
batted  and  throws  it  to  the  left  forward.  The  left  forward 
dashes  forward  to  catch  it  and  the  right  forward  finds  her  way 
quickly  under  the  basket.  The  ball  is  passed  from  the  left  for- 
ward to  the  right  forward,  whose  chances  of  making  a  goal 
should  be  excellent. 

This  is  only  a  suggestion  as  to  signal  plays.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  players  may  be  allowed  full  swing  within  the  limits  of  fair 
play,  and  many  signal  plays  can  be  worked  out. 

It  would  seem  a  necessity  that  every  player  in  a  match  game 
be  familiar  with  the  duties  of  all  the  officials  of  such  a  game. 
She  will  in  this  way  better  appreciate  the  authority  of  an  official, 
and  better  understand  his  decisions. 

TOURNAMENTS. 

The  basket  ball  season  should  be  brought  to  a  close  with  a 
tournament.  This  will  furnish  a  motive  for  systematic  practice 
and  afford  an  opportunity  to  realize  the  ideals  of  good  sports- 
manship that  have  been  held  up  to  the  girls  during  the  practice 
games. 

Each  grade  in  the  school  should  be  represented  In  the  tourna- 
ment by  a  team,  every  player  of  which  has  been  selected  for  her 
excellence  in  playing  the  game.  Preliminary  games  between  the 
different  teams  of  the  same  grade  should  be  played  to  determine 
the  strongest  combination  of  players  to  represent  each  year.  A 
player's  record  of  goals  and  fouls  should  be  carefully  kept  and 
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should  serve  as  a  guide  in  choosing  the  players  for  the  grade 
teams.  The  girls  themselves  should  assist  in  choosing  the  team 
to  represent  their  grade. 

When  the  preliminary  games  have  been  played  off,  the  final 
schedule  of  games  should  be  arranged  and  posted.  Every  team 
should  play  every  other  team,  and  the  team  winning  the  greatest 
number  of  games  should  be  awarded  the  trophy. 

SCHEDULE    OF    FINAL   GAMES. 

First  year.  Second  year.  Third  year.    Fourth  year. 

First    year Dec.  1  Dec.  3  Dec.     5 

Second  year ..  Dec.  7  Dec.    9 

Third  year ..  ..  Dec.  11 

Fourth  year 

It  requires  a  series  of  six  games  to  decide  the  tournament 
when  four  years  are  represented.  In  case  of  a  tie,  extra  games 
must  be  arranged. 

Intra-school  tournaments  of  this  kind  should  be  emphasized. 
They  can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  inter-school  games  and 
they  do  not  furnish  the  extreme  nervous  tension  which  almost 
always  occurs  in  games  between  rival  schools.  Much  importance 
may  be  attached  to  games  betv/een  the  classes  of  one  school  and 
much  enthusiasm  and  interest  may  be  aroused  by  offering  a 
simple  trophy  to  the  winners  of  the  tournament.  The  trophy 
may  be  a  shield  or  plaque  on  which  the  name  of  the  winning 
team  may  be  engraved  and  which  could  be  hung  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  school.  The  school  letter  may  be  awarded  to  each 
player  on  the  winning  team,  and  it  is  always  a  desirable  reward. 

It  is  always  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  to  throw  the  games 
open  to  the  entire  school  and  whether  or  not  to  charge  an 
admission  fee.  It  would  seem  the  best  policy  to  allow  all  mem- 
bers of  the  general  athletic  associations  and  their  friends  to  be 
present,  and  to  do  away  with  an  admission  fee.  The  money  for 
the  conduct  of  athletics  should  be  available  from  the  general 
funds  and  "gate  money"  should  not  be  connected  with  our 
athletics  in  any  way. 
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Athletics  for  Girls* 

By  Elizabeth  Burchenal, 

Inspector   of   Athletics   Board   of  Education,  New    York    City; 

Executive  Secretary  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools 

Athletic  League. 

Why  do  we  not  urge  athletics  for  girls  more  vigorously? 
Surely  we  all  want  to  win  back  a  race  of  splendid  women 
abounding  with  that  wonderful  vitality  and  joy  of  living  that 
«prings  from  glorious  health  and  physical  fi.tness. 

If  you  are  honest,  I  think  you  will  admit  that  it  is  because 
we  do  not  know  just  what  it  is  we  want  to  advocate  for  them. 
Where  is  the  man  or  woman  who  will  for  a  moment  claim 
that  athletics  could  ever  grip  the  mind,  heart  and  soul  of  the 
girl  as  it  does  that  of  the  boy?  Indeed,  athletics  do  not  exist 
at  all  for  girls  in  the  same  sense  that  they  exist  for  boys.  To 
the  boy,  athletics  are  the  very  breath  of  life — do  you  think 
they  are  to  the  girl?  I  believe  boys'  athletics  and  girls*  ath- 
letics serve  two  different  purposes :  for  boys,  primarily  as  a 
necessary  outlet  for  their  inherited  fighting  instinct ;  for  girls, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  natural,  wholesoul,  exhilarating  activi- 
ties which  are  necessary  to  health  and  happiness,  and  of 
which  convention  and  dress  and  resulting  unnatural  habits  have 
deprived  her. 

Hence,  girls'  athletics  are  to  my  mind  of  equal  importance 
with  boys',  but  based  upon  entirely  different  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. 

Two  separate  groups  of  athletic  exercises  for  boys  and  girls 
chosen  with  this  principle  in  mind  might  incidentally  overlap 
each  other,  as  in  the  same  way  the  physical  and  mental  char- 
acteristics and  interests  of  men  and  women  as  human  beings 
overlap  each  other,  and  yet  men  are  men,  and  women  are 
women. 


*  Reprint  from  1915  Handbook  of  the  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools 
Athletic  League   of  the  City  of   New   York. 
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Athletics  in  their  commonly  accepted  sense  (by  which  I  mean 
the  athletics  of  men  and  boys)  are  the  inheritance  of  boys.  They 
have  evolved  from  the  primitive  pursuits  and  activities  of  men — 
not  women. 

It  is  therefore  to  my  mind  as  illogical  to  attempt  to  estab- 
lish the  use  ^f  men's  athletics  for  girls  and  women  ab  to  fit 
a  :ircle  into  a  square— which  obviously  only  touch  each  other 
at  certain  points. 

Organizations  like  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  and  athletic 
meets  like  Olympic  games  are  ^-angible  evidences  that  athletics 
are  a  great  vital  factor  in  the  life  of  men.  Compare  with  these 
the  so-called  girls'  athletics  of  the  present  day.  They  exist  almost 
entirely  in  a  few  of  the  women's  colleges,  where  out  of  the  large 
numbers  there  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  exceptional  girls 
built  something  like  men  to  whom  men's  athletics  appeal.  But 
even  the  most  proficient  of  these  can  do  but  poorly  what  to  the 
average  youth  is  natural  and  easy.  This  small  minority  cannot 
be  accepted  as  evidence  that  men's  athletics  appeal  to  the  average^ 
girl. 

We  must  try  to  supply  opportunity  for  the  mass  of  girls  to 
engage  in  healthful,  natural,  exhilarating,  physical  activities — 
call  them  athletics  or  what  you  will — and  we  must  take  girls 
as  we  fi.nd  them  to-day,  not  as  we  hope  they  may  become  in 
time. 

I  wish  we  might  break  away  entirely  from  the  idea  that  in 
order  to  have  athletics  for  girls  we  must  approach  the  subject 
from  a  man's  point  of  view,  and  that  we  might  face  the  issue 
squarely  and  evolve  our  own  sports  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  they  coincide  with  those  of  men. 

Several  years  ago  at  a  convention  of  the  Public  Schools 
Physical  Training  Society,  New  York  City,  the  subject  of 
athletics  for  girls  was  discussed.  The  speakers  were  Dr. 
Sargent,  Dr.  Gulick  and  Dr.  Arnold,  representing  the  physical 
training  point  of  view,  and  Miss  Blake,  the  principal  of  one 
of  the  large  elementary  girls*  public  schools  in  New  York 
City,  who  had  had  opportunity  to  observe  the  moral  and 
physical  effects  of  boys'  athletics  on  young  girls.     Miss   Blake 
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Spoke  as  a  layman,  but  observation  had  strongly  convinced 
her  of  the  evil  effects,  both  physical  and  mental,  of  the  con^ 
tinued  practice  of  boys'  athletics  by  girls.  Dr.  Sargent  pointed 
out  the  essential  points  of  difference  between  the  build  of 
•  the  typical  woman  and  that  of  the  typical  man,  and  showed 
in  terms  of  mechanics  that  certain  athletic  exercises  of  men 
were  impossible  or  difficult  for  even  unusually  muscular  women. 
Dr.  Arnold  spoke  of  the  vitality  of  girls  and  of  their  power 
of  endurance,  and  Dr.  Gulick  gave  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
origin  and  evolution  of  men's  athletics,  showing  clearly  what 
girls'  athletics  are  not.  But  in  the  end  they  all  three  agreed 
that  beyond  a  certain  point  they  could  not  go,  that  it  was  a 
question  which  women  must  answer  themselves. 

If  we  are  ever  really  to  have  athletics  for  girls  generally, 
we  must   settle  at  least  the  following  points: 

1.  What   exercises   are   likely   to   be   injurious   internally   to 

matured  girls? 

2.  What  exercises   are  mechanically  suited  to  the  .build  of 

the  average  girl? 

3.  What     are      suited     to     her     muscular     strength      and 

endurance? 

4.  What    will    contribute    to    her    health    and    vitality    and 

help  to  fit  her  for  a  normal  woman's  life? 

5.  What    form   of   physical   activity   comes   nearest  to  con- 

taining for  her  the  primitive  appeal  that  athletics   in 
the  accepted   sense  hold   for  boys? 

In  order  to  secure  some  definite  information  from  which  to 
form  unbiased  conclusions,  I  presented  these  questions  to 
several  of  our  highest  authorities  in  physical  education  in  this 
country,  and  about  forty  women,  all  graduates  of  various 
schools  of .  physical  training,  who  either  had  practical  experi- 
ence in  athletics  or  wide  opportunities  for  observation.  Some 
of  these  women  are  now  wives  and  mothers,  some  are  prac- 
tising physicians,  the  remainder  are  directors  or  teachers  of 
physical  training.  I  believe  that  if  there  were  any  consensus 
of  opinion   among  such  people  as   these  it  would  be  of  great 
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value    to    have    it    known.      The    material    thus    collected    is    of 
such    significance    that   I    present   some   of    it   to    you    verbatim. 
The    five   people    from    whose    replies    I    quote    represent    five 
different  points  of  view. 

1.  A  woman  prominent  in  the  physical  training  world,  who 
has  made  a  long  and  close  study  of  the  effects,  both  mental 
and  physical,   of   physical   training  upon  young  women,   writes: 

"So  far  as  I  have  observed  track  athletics  for 
girls,  I  should  eliminate  them  virtually.  Basket 
ball  (women's  game),  played  under  strict  super- 
vision by  girls  who  are  in  training  and  in  splendid 
physical  condition,  is  permissible. 

"Indoor  base  ball,  which  we  play  outdoors,  field 
hockey,  tennis,  golf,  walking,  running,  climbing, 
skating,  horseback  riding — cross  saddle  for  very 
young  girls  and  cross  and  side  saddle  for  adults — 
swimming,  rowing  and  dancing  we  believe  to  be 
most  desirable  exercises,  and  I  would  add  snow- 
shoeing,  skiing,  paddling  and  coasting.  Most  of 
these  kinds  of  exercise  in  moderation  and  under 
supervision  may  be  given  the  average  immature 
or  mature  girls." 

2.  The  following  was  written  by  a  woman,  now  married  and 
a  mother,  whose  physique  and  build  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
when  she  began  the  practice  of  men's  athletics,  was  practically 
the  ideal  one  for  a  woman  whose  vitaHty  was  high,  whose 
strength  and  agility  were  far  above  the  average  girl's,  and 
whose  physical  condition  was  practically  perfect : 

"By  my  continued  practice  of  high  jumping,  vault- 
ing, and  other  violent  exercises,  I  was  injured 
internally,  and  I  know  of  several  others  who  were 
also. 

"I  don't  like  jumping,  high  or  broad,  weight 
throwing  or  pole  vaulting  for  girls.  The  others 
are  all  right  if  not  overdone.  The  thing  that 
appealed   to   me  perhaps   more   than   any   other   was 
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swimming,    and    after    that,    tennis    and     fne    other 
lighter    athletics    and    sports." 

3.  The  following  was  written  by  a  woman,  now  married 
and  a  mother,  who  was  one  of  those  exceptional  girls  with 
a  build  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  youth,  who  could  and 
did  practice  exercises  usually  possible  only  for  men,  and  who 
was  allowed  to  follow  unrestrained  her  own  desires  in  this  line: 

"I  have  felt  that  my  internal  derangement  was 
caused  by  my  violent  physical  exertions.  You 
probably  remember  my  wild  ambitions.  But 
besides  that,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  I  sapped 
my  strength  and  vitality  to  a  degree  from  which 
I  never  have  and  never  shall  recover.  I  can  see 
much  benefit  in  different  ways  from  the  less  vio- 
lent exercises,  but  the  overdose  of  practice  and  the 
unrestrained  activity  of  every  kind  I  cared  to  engage 
in  have  detracted  from  the  benefi.t  materially  and 
done  positive  harm,  I  believe." 

4.  Dr.  Mary  Rees  Mulliner  has  authorized  me  to  quote  her 
as  follows : 

"I  know  of  quite  a  few  girls  and  women  who 
have  been  injured  in  taking  such  exercises  with- 
out proper  safeguards.  The  exercises  have  been 
harmless  when  taken  under  proper  superintend- 
e-nce  and  assistance  and  when  the  vitality  was  high. 
I  have  known  of  injury  to  the  pelvic  organs  and 
the  general  health  by  vigorous  exercises  at  inju- 
dicious times.  If  the  competitive  element  is  decidedly 
subordinated,  I  don't  see  why  a  girl  of  good 
physique  and  normal  functions  could  not  use  these 
exercises  to  advantage.  Working  for  records  or 
in  competition  is  the  element  that  is  likely  to  be 
mischievous,  but  if  a  girl  takes  the  exercises  in 
moderation  there  is  no  necessity  of  harm  being 
done.      You   will    see    that    it   is    not   what   is    done 
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"but  how  and   when,   that   I  consider   of  the  utmost 
importance." 

5.  A  man  of  international  prominence  in  physical  education 
and  authority  in  mechanics  of  exercise  made  the  following 
•classification   of  my  list  of  athletic   exercises : 

(a)   "Exercises   to    which    the   build   of    the    average    matured 

girl   is    adapted   from   a   mechanical  point   of   view: 

Canoeing,    dancing,    horseback   riding    (both   cross   and 

side    saddle),    rowing,    running,    skating,    swimming, 

walking. 

{b)  "Exercises  which  are  suited  to  the  muscular  strength 
and  endurance  of  the  average  matured  girl : 
Archery,  basket  ball  (women's  rules),  field  hockey, 
golf,  high  jumping,  indoor  base  ball  (played  when 
possible  in  the  open  air),  lacrosse,  low  hurdles,  put- 
ting 6  lb.  shot,  running  from  100  to  400  yards,  ten- 
nis,  throwing  base  and  basket  ball. 

(c)   "Exercises    which    would    tend    to    keep    her    normal    and 
healthy  and  would  be  of  benefit  to  her  later   as  a 
mother. 
Canoeing,    dancing,    rowing,   running,   swimming,    walk- 
ing." 

After    compiling    all    the    answers    to    my    questions    I    have 
arranged   the    different   exercises    into    fi.ve   groups,    as    follows : 
For  the  Mature  Girl 

1.  Condemned — Broad  jump,  high  jump    (in  competition), 

pole  vaulting. 

2.  Doubtful — High    jump,    running    more    than    100    yards 

(in  competition),   weight  throwing. 

3.  Safe — Archery,    ball    throwing,    basket    ball     (women's 

rules),  climbing,  coasting,  dancing,  field  hockey, 
golf,  horseback  riding  (cross  and  side  saddle), 
indoor  base  ball,  low  hurdles  (not  in  competition), 
paddling,     rowing,     running     (not     in     competition), 
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skating,      skiing,      snow-shoeing,      swimming,      tennis^ 
walking. 
4,  Especially    beneficial    and    suitable — Dancing,    paddling, 
rowing,    running,    swimming,    walking. 

For  the  Immature  Girl 

1.  Condemned — Pole    vaulting,     running    more    than     100 

yards,  weight  throwing. 

2.  Doubtful— Basket  ball,  field  hockey. 

3.  Safe — Archery,    ball    throwing,    broad    and    high    .'ump 

Tnot  in  competition),  climbing,  dancing,  horseback 
ridinq;-  (cross  saddle),  low  hurdles,  paddling,  row- 
ing, running  (not  in  intense  competition),  skating^ 
swimming,  tennis,  walking. 

4.  Especially    benefi.cial    and    suitable — Climbing,    dancing^ 

jumping  (in  moderation  and  not  in  competition), 
running  (in  moderation),  skating,  swimming,  walk- 
ing. 

5.  Best  loved,  most  commonly  practiced  and  with  greatest 

■primitive     appeal — Dancing     (greatest  unanimity     of 

opinion   in   this    answer),    basket   ball,  jumping   rope, 

running  games,  swinging,  swimming,  tennis,  climb- 
ing. 

Outside   of   the  essentially   out-of-door,   which   a«re   practically 
barred  to  the  masses,  this  gives  us  the  following: 

Ball  throwing,  dancing,  jumping  (in  moderation),  low 
hurdles  (in  moderation),  running  (in  moderation), 
skating,  swimming,  walking. 

In  these  the  combative  element  could  be  subordinated: 

1.  In  running  and  hurdling,  by  making  them  relay  events 

only. 

2.  In  jumping,   dancing,  swimming,   skating  and  climbing, 

by  working  for  form. 

3.  In  basket  ball  and  other  team  games,  by  making  them 

games  of  wit  and  agility  played  for  the  fun  of  it, 
rather    than    of    brute    force,    personal    contact    and 
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played  for  the  sake  of  winning,  and  by  abolishing 
inter-scholastic  match  games  and  encouraging  inter- 
class  games  only. 

Let  me  in  conclusion  recommend : 

1.  That   extensive    athletics    for   the   average   girl   be   en- 

couraged. 

2.  That  the  fighting  element  be  subordinated. 

3.  That  proper  safeguards  be  made  against  injury. 

4.  That  this  difference  be  made  between  boys'  and  girls* 

athletics — let  the  former  be  for  fighting,  ii  it  must, 
hut  preserve  the  latter  as  sport  and  reci cation. 
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The  Necessity  for  Supervision  of  Basket  Ball 

By  Dr.  J.  Anna  Norris. 

Head   of    the   Department   of  Physical   Education   for    Women, 

University  of  Minnesota. 

Basket  ball  is  the  most  popular  of  the  indoor  games  for  women 
and  girls,  and  the  most  strenuous.  It  is  such  good  sport  that 
it  frequently  tempts  girls  to  play  who  are  physically  unable  to 
stand  so  vigorous  a  form  of  exercise.  One  girl,  in  the  writer's 
recent  experience,  applied  for  permission  to  play,  although  she 
had  been  warned  that  an  organic  heart  lesion  would  always -ne- 
<;essitate  her  limiting  herself  to  mild  forms  of  exercise.  Never- 
theless, the  fascination  of  the  game  was  so  great  that  she  would 
have  assumed  the  risk,  since  at  that  time  her  general  condition 
was  better  than  usual. 

Where  basket  ball  is  played  there  should  be  a  rigid  rule  that  a 
medical  and  physical  examination  must  precede  a  decision  as  to 
fitness  for  the  game.  Such  conditions  as  defects  of  the  heart, 
■serious  spinal  curvature,  anemia  and  a  generally  run-down  con- 
dition should  be  detected  at  this  time,  and  their  recognition  will 
stand  as  a  saving  barrier  against  allowing  the  girl  to  participate 
in  a  sport  that  might  injure  her.  The  need  of  supervision  does 
not  cease,  however,  with  the  preliminary  examination.  The  con- 
dition of  the  girl  both  before  and  after  play  should  be  carefully 
noted.  Undue  breathlessness  while  playing  may  be  significant  of 
fatigue  which  is  being  carried  so  far  as  to  injure  the  girl.  Care- 
ful supervision  would  prevent  her  playing  full  time  in  this  con- 
dition, but  might  determine  that  a  shorter  period  would  result 
in  a  favorable  reaction,  with  the  result  that  the  girl  would  not  be 
deprived  entirely  of  a  game  which  has  so  many  excellent  features. 

Sometimes  a  girl  will  not  show  any  signs  of  weariness  during 
the  practice,  but  later  on  will  develop  a  reaction  which  may 
be  unfavorable.  She  may  be  nervous,  tremulous,  unable  to  study 
in  the  evening,  unable  to  sleep  as  well  as  usual  the  night 
following  the  game.     In  any  one  of  these  ways  she  may  show  a 
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State  of  over-fatigue  which  calls  for  consideration.  The  instruc- 
tor's responsibility,  therefore,  does  not  cease  with  the  observation 
of  the  game  itself,  but  should  include  a  report  of  later  develop- 
ments. If  this  is  not  done  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  mother  of  the 
girl  will  take  her  out  of  the  game  entirely,  considering  that  basket 
ball,  per  se^  is  too  strenuous.  A  careful  instructor,  however,  if 
she  knows  early  that  a  girl  is  showing  too  much  fatigue,  has  it 
in  her  power  so  to  modify  the  girl's  participation  in  the  game  as 
to  rid  it  of  the  factor  of  over-exertion.  In  fact,  a  girl  so  safe- 
guarded may  gradually  gain  in  power  until  she  will  be  able  to 
play  the  full  time  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 

The  rule  that  the  girl  should  not  play  during  the  menstrual 
period  is  often  not  observed.  The  feeling  of  responsibility  to 
the  team,  in  itself  a  valuable  incentive,  may  be  so  great  that  a 
girl  will  disobey  all  directions  in  this  matter.  Worse  than  this, 
in  some  unsupervised  basket  ball  there  is  no  rule,  and  the  bad 
results  have'  brought  much  criticism  of  the  game.  Most  con- 
scientious supervision  is  necessary  in  this  regard. 

[In  one  of  our  large  Eastern  colleges  for  women,  players 
are  put  upon  their  honor  not  to  play  for  at  least  three  days 
during  this  time,  and  the  captains  of  the  teams  have  charge 
of  this.     The  plan  works  admirably. — Editor.] 

As  everyone  knows  who  has  watched  or  played  the  game,  there 
is  an  immense  difference  between  a  practice  game  and  a  match 
game  in  the  amount  of  nervous  energy  expended.  In  the  latter 
case  the  girls  are  keyed  up  to  a  high  pitch,  and  only  those  nerv- 
ously stable  should  participate.  The  catastrophe  of  going  to 
pieces  after  a  game  will  do  a  girl  moral  harm  and  make  her  lose 
•confidence  in  herself.  Much  judgment  is  needed  in  deciding 
which  girls  have  the  nervous  balance  to  stand  the  test  of  a  match 
game  without  over-fatigue. 

Careful  supervision  is  the  key-note  to  conducting  basket  ball 
in  a  way  that  will  win  for  it  the  support  of  the  parents  of  the 
girls  and  of  the  educational  or  recreational  institutions  con- 
cerned. Properly  administered,  it  is  an  excellent  game  for 
women  and  girls  and  will  continue  to  help  them,  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  to  gain  better  physical  and  moral  control  of  themselves  and 
to  enjoy  life  more  rationally  and  freely. 
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Living  Up  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Rules 

By  F.  F.  Mace, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Pecos,  Texas. 

Sixteen  years'  experience  as  a  superintendent  of  city  schools^ 
during  which  time  I  have  encouraged  girls'  basket  ball  and  have 
coached  many  of  the  teams,  leads  me  to  regard  basket  ball  as 
one  of  the  very  best  of  athletic  exercises  for  school  girls.  Played 
according  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  girls'  rules,  it  is  a 
game  which  has  not  a  single  unladylike  feature.  It  develops  the 
body,  encourages  activity  and  discourages  sluggishness,  and 
brings  out  and  trains  the  best  qualities  of  mind,  spirit  and  char- 
acter. Rightly  understood  and  rightly  used,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
aids  which  can  be  introduced  into  a  school. 

But  in  introducing  it  and  in  guiding  it  along  right  lines  we 
have  several  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. In  many  localities,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  central 
points,  the  towns  are  small  and  far  apart.  In  many  of  the 
schools  it  is  difficult  to  secure  enough  older  girls  to  make  up  a. 
team  or  to  secure  practice.  When  a  team  is  organized  and 
drilled  it  is  difficult  to  secure  match  games,  as  the  expense  of 
traveling  long  distances  is  prohibitive  to  the  smaller  schools. 
Then,  too,  many  coaches  and  many  officials,  not  having  had  the 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  well  organized  and  well  conducted 
games  of  the  larger  leagues,  miss  the  true  spirit  of  the  game. 
The  idea  of  winning  is  too  much  fostered.  Instead  of  leading 
the  teams  to  play  the  game  for  the  sake  of  the  game,  and  thus 
building  up  a  spirit  of  kindness,  good  will  and  courtesy,  the 
idea  of  winning  at  any  cost  and  by  any  means  is  often  encour- 
aged. I  am  speaking  here  not  of  the  general  rule  but  of  the 
exceptions  which  we  are  forced  to  meet  and  which  mar  the 
pleasure  of  the  sport.  This  ambition  to  win  without  regard  to 
higher  ideals  often  accentuates  and  renders  more  bitter  the 
jealousies  which  exist  between  town  and  town.  Hatreds  spring 
Up  which  the  better  intentioned  coaches,  officials  and  teams  can- 
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not  overcome  even  by  yielding  far  more  than  the  dictates  of 
courtesy  would  ordinarily  demand.  This  militates  against  the 
game.  Parents  object,  and  rightly,  to  their  children's  playing  in 
games  which  will  lead  to  wrangling,  rudeness,  and  sometimes  to 
disgraceful  discourtesy.  The  same  spirit  leads  to  roughness  in 
the  game,  often  unhindered  by  the  officials,  which  produces  phys- 
ical injury  to  the  players  and  thus  brings  opposition  from  parents. 
Again,  failure  to  enforce  the  rule  requiring  courteous  treatment 
toward  the  visiting  team  and  officials  renders  officials  and  teams 
both  loath  to  enter  a  contest. 

But  these  difficulties  can  be,  and  are  being,  overcome.  More 
and  more  the  idea  of  justice,  fairness,  kindness,  courtesy,  of 
bearing  defeat  without  bitterness  and  without  fault  finding,  of 
winning  without  undue  boasting  and  without  injuring  the  feel- 
ings of  the  vanquished,  are  becoming  the  dominating  factors  of 
the  games.  With  this  altered  condition  goes  an  altered  condi- 
tion in  the  attitude  of  parents  and  school  authorities  toward  the 
sport.  Basket  ball,  the  right  kind  of  basket  ball,  is  surely  win- 
ning its  way  into  our  schools.  On  nearly  every  schoolground 
in  a  town  of  any  size  in  West  Texas  may  be  seen  one  or  more 
basket  ball  courts,  and  in  nearly  every  one  of  these  towns  may 
be  found  a  team  of  bright,  active,  ladylike  and  courteous  girls, 
and  coaches  and  officials  who  understand  the  aims  and  ideals  of 
basket  ball  and  who  teach  and  enforce  these  aims  and  ideals. 
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Basket  Ball  Upon  the  Playground 

By  Edward  B.  De  Groot, 
General  Secretary  Playground  Association  of  Chicago;  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Middle  West  Society  of  Physical 
Education  and  Hygiene. 

Basket  ball  upon  the  playground  meets  especially  well  the 
needs  of  girls.  Physical  needs  are  met  in  an  interesting  and 
effective  manner,  while  social  needs  are  met  in  a  most  timely 
and  vital  way.  First  of  all,  when  girls  play  basket  ball  upon 
the  playground  they  are  taken  out  of  doors  for  something 
more  worth  while  than  "dress  parade"  or  passive  amusement. 
Basket  ball  upon  the  playground  minimizes  many  of  the  valid 
and  fancied  objections  to  the  game  within  the  gymnasium.  Upon 
the  playground,  the  game  is  also  endowed  with  new  virtues. 
When  played  in  the  playground  there  are  neither  walls  nor  appa- 
ratus to  encounter  in  passing  the  ball  and  in  running.  The  larger 
out-of-bounds  and  further  rolling  of  the  ball  are  advantages 
rather  than  disadvantages.  Longer  and  more  frequent  "breathing 
spells"  are  thus  secured  in  the  more  open  court  where  the  ball 
cannot  be  put  into  play  so  rapidly.  If  this  makes  a  slower  game 
and  tries  one's  patience,  we  may  not  only  assure  ourselves  that 
patience  is  a  virtue  worth  cultivating,  but  that  the  longer  period 
of  rest  is  a  physiological  safety  valve.  It  has  long  been  recog- 
nized that  basket  ball  makes  greater  demands  upon  the  heart  than 
foot  ball.  Why?  Because  in  foot  ball  there  are  frequent  periods 
of  rest  for  the  heart  when  the  progress  of  the  ball  is  checked 
in  downs  and  the  men  line  up  to  start  the  new  scrimmage,  where- 
as in  basket  ball  there  are  frequent  prolonged  periods  of  play 
without  a  second  of  rest  and  consequent  greater  strain  upon  the 
heart.  The  prolonged  rally  and  greater  emotional  expenditure, 
frequently  seen  in  basket  ball  played  by  girls,  has  constituted  one 
of  the  valid  objections  to  the  game.  What  I  have  just  said  ap- 
plies particularly  to  basket  ball  when  played  under  men's  rules. 
The  development  of  the  "line  game"  by  Senda  Berenson  Abbott 
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has  provided  a  safeguard  for  all  girls  who  are  wise  enough  to 
play  according  to  women's  rules.  Nevertheless,  there  are  still 
a  great  many  girls'  teams  playing  under  the  old  rules,  and  T  here 
make  the  double  suggestion  that  basket  ball  played  out  of  doors 
under  either  rules  is  safer,  and  that  played  under  women's  rules 
is  doubly  safe. 

Starting  and  stopping  in  running,  and  jumping  for  the  ball 
upon  the  turf  or  dirt  court,  take  one  into  a  better  athletic  en- 
vironment than  it  is  possible  to  experience  in  a  gymnasium.  The 
co-ordinations  in  measuring  distance  with  the  eyes,  anticipating 
the  bound  of  the  ball  and  effecting  the  proper  height,  distance 
and  speed  in  passing,  are  much  more  significant  in  the  great  out 
of  doors  than  in  a  room  of  comparatively  meager  dimensions.  If 
the  game  is  played  upon  the  turf  or  well  kept  dirt  court,  the 
"ventilation"  is  always  perfect.  It  is  not  embarrassing,  but  a 
novel  experience  to  fall  upon  mother  earth,  if  the  scrimmage 
jostles  one  over.  Basket  ball  in  the  open,  after  a  little  practice, 
will  be  played  with  perfect  abandon,  and  participation  in  a  game 
under  these  conditions  furnishes  a  fitting  opportunity  to  return  to 
the  memory,  if  not  the  practice,  of  tomboy  days.  Pity  the  girl 
who  has  never  been  a  tomboy ! 

Before  dismissing  the  physical  phases  of  the  game,  we  shoul(J 
record  a  few  "don'ts." 

Don't  sit  upon  the  ground  between  periods  of  play,  particularly 
in  the  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  ground  holds  an  abundance 
of  cold  moisture. 

Don't  fail  to  put  on  sweater,  coat  or  wrap  of  some  sort,  after 
playing,  until  the  bodily  temperature  has  returned  to  approxi- 
mately normal  condition. 

Don't  plaj'  put  of  door  basket  ball  in  gymnasium  dancing  shoes. 
Wear  stout  boGt-s. 

Don't  chew  gum.  wear  beads  around  the  neck  or  a  watch 
fastened  upon  the  wrist. 

Don't  harangue  the  umpire  or  scold  your  opponent.  This 
does  not  sound  any  better  out  of  doors  than  in  the  gymnasium. 

The  basket  ball  court  should  be  oriented  with  the  long  axis 
of  the  playing  surface  north  and  south.  For  the  purpose  of  ade- 
quate drainage,  the  court  should  be  crowned  or  constructed  with 
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a  convex  surface,  i.  e.,  slightly  higher  in  the  centre  and  sloping 
gently  to  the  sides.  The  court  should  be  marked  with  calcimine 
or  tape,  as  tennis  courts  are  marked.  Permanent  and  more  satis- 
factory marking  of  lanes,  centre  and  boundary  lines,  is  secured 
when  strips  of  wood  are  used.  These  may  be  Inserted  into  the 
earth  flush  with  grade  and  anchored  with  stakes  on  either  side 
or  nailed  to  stakes  beneath.  The  boundary  strips  may  then  be 
painted  once  a  season.  When  the  frost  is  coming  out  of  the 
ground  in  spring  the  strips  of  wood  will  be  elevated  above  the 
surface,  but  they  may  be  returned  to  place  very  readily  by  tamp- 
ing them  with  a  broad  tamping  stick,  or  pounding  them  down 
with  a  mallet. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  only  the  physical  relations  of  the 
game  to  girls.  When  we  turn  to  the  social  phases  of  the  game 
we  are  amazed  at  the  possibilities.  In  recent  years  the  social 
order  for  women  has  changed  with  astounding  rapidity.  Women, 
everywhere,  are  facing  a  new  and  severe  test — a  test  involving 
broader  social  relationsnips  and  civic  responsibilities.  For  thou- 
sands of  years  men  have  held  unto  themselves,  quite  exclusively, 
all  civic  responsibility  and  most  of  the  broader  communal  social 
relationships.  The  failures  of  men  in  their  social  and  civic  re- 
sponsibilities may  be  traced  to  their  inability  to  co-operate  with, 
"give  and  take,"  and  make  proper  estimates  of  the  limitations  and 
possibilities  of  their  fellow  men.  These  failures  in  turn  may  be 
traced,  In  large  measure,  to  the  lack  of  training  In  youth  In  social 
occupations  and  team  play  in  games  and  sports.  Nevertheless, 
men  have  been  greatly  favored.  Tradition  and  custom  have  fur- 
nished the  means  by  which  men  have  been  offered  a  "ready  made" 
training  for  civic  and  social  responsibilities.  This  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  meager  means  at  hand  for  similar  training  for 
women.  They  are  utterly  without  a  traditional  program  of  team 
games.  Their  social  occupations  and  responsibilities  have  fre- 
quently not  gone  beyond  those  of  the  home.  Economic  pressure. 
In  Increasing  measure,  has  made  millions  of  promising  young 
girls  become  mere  cogs  in  the  industrial  machinery  of  the  nation. 
How  then  may  we  multiply  the  processes  by  which  girls  may  be 
trained  for  their  newer  opportunities  and  responsibilities  in  our 
seething  democracy?     Surely,  not  merely  by  more  study  and  re- 
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flection.  The  experiences  of  each  stage  of  life  are  the  guides 
and  aids  of  each  succeeding  stage  of  life.  Every  girl,  therefore, 
should  learn  to  play  basket  ball  and  therein  experience  the  con- 
tacts with  some  of  the  basic  phases  of  the  new  social  order.  In 
the  game  of  basket  ball  a  girl  cannot  wear  conventional  man- 
ners everlastingly.  She  must,  at  times,  take  off  the  mask  and 
show  her  real  face  and  the  quaHty  of  mind  and  heart  reflected 
therein.  The  true  measure  and  value  of  co-operative  habits  are 
learned  in  basket  bajl;  the  spirit  of  give  and  take  is  fostered,  and 
the  habit  of  discerning  the  social  and  ethical  qualities  of  neigh- 
bors is  quickened.  By  all  means,  let  us  multiply  our  playgrounds 
and  add  basket  ball  as  one  of  the  indispensable  games  for  the 
preparation  of  girls  for  the  new  social  order.  And  in  this  process 
we  shall  distinguish  between  a  good  coach  and  a  great  coach  of 
girls'  teams,  in  this  manner :  A  good  coach  will  be  one  who 
teaches  merely  the  technique  of  the  game,  while  a  great  coach 
will  be  one  who  also  relates  the  experiences  in  play  to  the  more 
serious  game  of  life. 
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Basket  Ball  as  a  Means  of  Developing 
Character  and  Efficiency 

By  Kathryn  A.  McMahon, 
Newtown  High  School,  New  York  City. 

The  actual  playing  of  basket  ball  is  of  minor  importance  com- 
pared to  the  development  of  character  gained  from  a  well  super- 
vised game.  The  final  game,  when  there  is  a  championship  game^ 
is  simply  the  result  of  the  training  that  has  gone  before.  The 
actual  playing  in  a  championship  game  may  not  reach  the  standard 
of  team  work  of  a  practice  game,  owing  to  excitement  on  the 
part  of  the  players.  The  thing  that  makes  anything  worth  while 
is  the  training  to  fit  one's  self  for  any  emergency.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  self-control,  consideration  of  others,  quick,  accurate 
thinking — and  the  instantaneous  application  of  the  latter — are 
of  paramount  importance  in  basket  ball.  For  that  reason  it  is 
better,  in  my  opinion,  not  to  have  basket  ball  at  all,  rather  than 
have  it  unsupervised  or  to  have  it  coached  by  one  who  simply 
has  the  winning  of  the  game  in  view.  The  training  in  self- 
control,  responsibility,  honor,  etc.,  is  not  just  for  the  playing  of 
basket  ball.  Why  should  not  these  traits  be  emphasized  in  bas- 
ket ball  where  there  is  such  splendid  opportunity  for  developing 
them? 

From  a  variety  of  causes,  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to. 
note  here,  the  girls'  basket  ball  teams  that  came  under  my  guid- 
ance when  I  first  taught  in  the  high  schools  were  in  such  a 
chaotic  condition  that  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  face  the  situation. 
For  the  first  few  months  I  absolutely  refused  to  allow  the  girls 
to  play  the  game.  When  they  had  learned  to  respond  to  or- 
dinary commands,  and  to  show  respect  for  others  and  for  au- 
thority, the  teams  were  re-organized.  To  impress  upon  the 
players  the  value  and  necessity  of  self-control,  responsibility, 
judgment,  etc.,  a  pin  was  given  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  the 
one  girl  of  every  team  who  had  been  most  helpful  to  her  team. 
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That  did  not  necessarily  mean  the  best  player,  for,  in  the  en- 
deavor to  win,  some  still  clung  to  their  old  antagonism,  the  very 
thing  against  which  we  were  fighting  so  hard.  The  pin  was 
called  the  "efficiency  pin,"  and  was  an  inexpensive  triangular  one 
of  silver  and  enamel,  with  the  year  in  which  it  was  won  and 
the  initials  G.  B.  B.  for  girls'  basket  ball  engraved  on  it.  The 
pins  differed  in  the  enameling,  every  pin  having  its  own  team 
color.     The  pin  stood  for: 

1.  Fairness — In  claiming  only  what  rightfully  belonged  to 
one,  such  as  giving  up  the  ball  immediately  if  the  opponent  had 
two  hands  on  it  first  and  not  waiting  for  the  referee  to  make 
the  decision. 

2.  Helpfulness — In  stirring  up  enthusiasm  and  showing  loyalty 
to  one's  team  by  taking  responsibility,  such  as  reporting  regu- 
larly for  all  practice  work,  in  being  a  forceful  influence  and  in- 
spiration for  good  by  actions  as  well  as  by  words. 

3.  Cheerfulness — By  taking  defeat  good  naturedly  and  by 
making  it  a  rule  to  pass  no  unfavorable  comments  about  an  op- 
ponent. 

4.  Uprightness — To  do  the  right  thing  because  it  is  right,  no 
matter  how  small  or  insignificant  the  thing  may  seem,  whether 
it  be  reporting  on  time,  dressing  properly,  etc. 

5.  Politeness — Remembering  that  the  same  rules  of  etiquette 
hold  good  whether  on  a  basket  hall  court  or  in  a  drawing  room. 

6.  Quietness — To  show  one's  self-control  to  such  a  degree 
that  a  game  may  be  played  without  any  talking. 

The  pins  proved  such  a  success  that  we  have  continued  the 
scheme  and  they  are  now  given  annually  to  the  most  efficient 
player  of  every  team.  The  girls  do  not  know  to  whom  the  pins 
will  go  until  they  are  awarded  on  the  day  the  basket  ball  trophy 
and  other  athletic  honors  are  given  out. 

Another  scheme  that  was  tried  when  things  were  at  their 
worst  was  a  social.  After  each  of  the  championship  games 
(there  were  three  of  them)  all  the  teams  had  a  dance  in  the  gym- 
nasium and  refreshments  were  served.  At  the  final  game  the 
players  were  privileged  to  invite  a  guest  to  the  party.  In  that 
•«vay  the  teams  were  brought  into  friendly  relations  and  such  a 
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kindly  spirit  fostered  among  the  players  that  it  was  hard  to  tell 
the  losers.  It  may  not  be  the  highest  ideal  to  give  a  reward  for 
being  what  one  ought  to  be,  but  the  best  of  us  need  a  prop  at 
times.  And  if  these  simple  devices — that  surely  are  not  harmful 
—can  help  along  a  worthy  cause,  why  should  they  not  be  used? 
In  our  case  they  have  proved  so  effectual  that  we  have  contin- 
ued to  use  them.  The  winning  of  an  "efficiency  pin"  is  looked 
upon  as  a  signal  honor  by  the  students,  though  the  awarding  of 
them  grows  harder  every  year.  As  to  the  social  affairs,  we 
now  give  but  one  a  year — after  the  final  game  of  the  series.  The 
spirit  manifest  among  the  players  does  not  demand  even  that, 
but  it  is  a  pleasant  wind-up  for  the  season. 
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Beneficial  Effects  of  Basket  Ball 

By  Alice  Ballard,  Chicago  Normal  School. 

There  are  so  many  enjoyable  forms  of  exercise  for  women 
that  we  are  never  at  a  loss  to  find  an  acceptable  one.  Oui 
necessity,  rather,  is  to  choose  intelligently  from  among  them, 
the  form  that  is  most  valuable  for  the  particular  end  we  have  in 
view. 

Basket  ball  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  popular  forms  of 
athletics  for  women.  Does  it  merit  its  continued  popularity? 
This  can  be  answered  by  determining  the  requirements  of  a  good 
all-round  form  of  sport  and  applying  the  test  to  this  particular 
game. 

From  a  physiological  point  of  view,  an  all-round  game  should 
use  the  large  groups  of  muscles  in  repeated  movements,  prefer- 
ably of  an  accustomed  or  inherited  nature.  If  this  can  be  done 
in  the  open  air,  the  value  is  increased.  It  strengthens  the  vital 
processes,  respiration,  circulation,  digestion  and  excretion,  thus, 
providing  normal  growth  and  development  of  the  body.  The. 
only  way  to  increase  lung  capacity  is  by  forced  breathing;  the- 
only  way  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  heart  muscle  is  by 
making  demands  upon  it  for  harder  pumping  than  is  usually 
required.  In  basket  ball,  the  arms  and  legs  and  trunk  are  all 
at  work ;  no  intense  effort  is  required  of  any  part,  but  all  are 
in  movement  almost  continuously.  No  radically  new  movements 
need  to  be  learned  before  the  game  can  be  played;  while  they 
are  growing  up,  girls  run  and  jump  and  throw  balls.  Since 
the  theory  has  been  exploded  that  a  woman's  shoulder  is  an- 
atomically incapacitated  for  throwing,  we  have,  by  the  way,  no' 
excuse  for  our  awkwardness  in  this  particular. 

Basket  ball  is  well  adapted  to  out-of-door  play.  Many  girls- 
who  have  become  used  to  indoor  playing  object  at  the  start  to- 
taking  the  game  out  of  doors,  but  also  the  reverse  objection  is 
sometimes  made.  Once,  at  least,  a  group  of  girls  became  so  thor- 
oughly converted  to  out-of-door  play,  even  though  they  were  at 
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first  prejudiced  against  it,  that  they  met  before  breakfast,  three 
times  a  week  during  the  summer,  in  order  to  have  the  fresh 
morning  air  for  playing  in  the  open,  and  were  not  discouraged 
by  the  heavy  dew  on  the  court,  which  made  the  ball  a  some- 
what unpleasant  thing  to  catch  or  receive  against  clean  blouses. 

The  activity  is  so  continuous  as  to  require  all  the  breath  a 
beginner  has  at  her  command  and  the  heart-beat  is  noticeably 
increased.  In  this  lies  a  large  part  of  the  value  of  the  game. 
And  here,  also,  lies  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  coach.  Often 
;girls  are  willmg  to  overta..;  themselves,  either  from  excite- 
ment or  from  a  desire  to  be  thought  "game"  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  team.  A  coach  must  know  the  physical  type  and  lim- 
itations of  the  players ;  must  be  able  to  detect  early  signs  of  fa- 
tigue, and  must  be  firm  against  protestations  from  the  players 
that  they  are  "all  right."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  increased 
demands  upon  any  organ,  while  essential  to  development,  must 
be  regulated  in  order  to  bring  strength  instead  of  strain.  A 
woman  coach  is  nearly  always  better  able  to  do  these  things  than 
a  man ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  strong  arguments  ir^  favor  of  hav- 
ing only  women  as  coaches  for  women's  basket  ball. 

For  the  greatest  value,  from  the  present  point  of  view,  a 
.sport  should  not  only  provide  for  the  increase  of  vital  development 
and  muscular  strength;  it  should  develop  the  muscular  system 
in  such  a  way  as  t.o  give  the  body  the  most  erect  poise  and 
the  greatest  increase  of  useful  co-ordinations. 

Bunchy  muscles  and  the  ability  to  pass  high  strength  tests  are 
less  valued  now  than  formerly  by  men  athletes  and  were  never 
the  ideal  for  women.  Endurance  in  muscular  feats  rather  than 
intense  application  for  a  short  time,  and  an  ease  in  natural  move- 
ments rather  than  the  acquisition  of  new  and  unusual  movements 
are  to  be  cultivated. 

In  basket  ball  a  large  proportion  of  the  movements  are  made 
with  the  arms  high  and  far  back,  the  head  back,  and  the  ex- 
tensors of  the  body,  rather  than  the  flexors,  in  action.  This  is 
what  is  needed  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  a  stooped  posi- 
tion brought  on  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  things  we  do  take 
place  in  front  of  us  and  below  the  eyes. 
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A  player  soon  learns  to  make  every  movement  count,  to  gauge 
the  extent  and  strength  of  her  movements,  and  to  make  them  as 
the  occasion  requires,  with  the  end,  rather  than  the  means,  in 
mind.  This  constitutes  "style"  in  playing,  as  distinguished  from 
the  aimless  and  exaggerated  actions  of  beginners.  It  means  an 
adequate  co-ordination,  the  essential  element  of  grace  in  any  ac- 
tivity. 

A  player  is  valuable  to  her  team  v^rhen  she  is  quick  as  well 
as  accurate.  A  winning  team  would  never  be  developed  al- 
together by  practice  passing,  catching,  guarding  and  goal  throw- 
ing, in  which  form  is  emphasized  over  speed,  any  more  than  it 
would  by  constant  playing  of  match  games,  in  which  form  is  sac- 
rificed because  there  is  not  time  in  the  emergency  to  consider  it. 

Our  test  for  a  valuable  form  of  exercise  does  not  stop  here, 
however;  the  broader  educative  effects  are  to  be  considered. 
These  are  courage,  perseverance,  self-control,  fairness,  co-opera- 
tion and  that  indefinable  but  easily  recognizable  thing,  the  spirit 
of  good  sportsmanship,  most  easily  acquired  from  play,  but 
called  for  in  all  relationships  of  life. 

Courage  is  developed  by  this  particular  game.  It  is  even  nec- 
essary at  times  for  the  coach  to  help  cultivate  in  the  players  a 
sense  of  the  distinction  between  true  "gameness"  and  fool- 
hardiness. 

Perseverance    certainly   is    at    a   premium. 

Self-control  is  necessary  to  a  marked  degree  if  fouls  are  to 
be  avoided  and  a  score  m.ade.  The  game  as  played  according 
to  the  ''Official  Women's  Rules,"  affords  much  better  training  in 
this  respect  than  does  any  other  form  of  the  game.  The  strict 
regulations  as  to  guarding  and  the  division  of  the  field  into 
thirds  not  only  make  the  game  safer,  but  they  make  the  play 
finer  and  of  greater  value  to  the  individual. 

As  to  the  cultivation  of  fairness,  it  is  the  experience  of  many 
referees  and  umpires,  as  well  as  coaches,  that  the  girls,  as  they 
grow  older  at  the  gime,  become  ready  not  only  to  abide  without 
question  by  decisions,  but  that  they  instinctively  make  accurate 
decisions  themse^'es,  entirely  unprejudiced  by  team  or  individual 
interest. 
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Basket  Ball  at  Girls'  Camps 

By  George  T.  Hepbron. 

Of  all  times  and  places — the  summer  and  a  camp  are  most  ideal 
Tor  the  playing  of  games.  It  is  then  one  can  catch  the  spirit 
of  play — one  can  then  play  all  day  with  a  clear  conscience.  And 
what  more  dehghtful  game  is  there  to  play  than  basket  ball! 
[t  has  been  the  most  popular  game  for  girls  ever  since  it  came 
into  existence  over  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  played  by  thousands 
of  girls  of  all  ages  all  over  the  country,  and  if  carefully  super- 
vised is  the  best  all-round  game  anyone  can  play. 

Basket  ball  is  a  most  valuable  game  from  the  point  of  view 
of  physical  development;  it  exercises  every  part  of  the  body 
and  does  not,  like  most  other  games,  exercise  one  side  of  the 
body  more  than  the  other.  It  trains  the  mind  to  think  and  act 
quickly.  Especially  it  teaches,  as  no  other  game,  the  spirit  of 
co-operation,  the  desir*^  to  work  for  the  team  instead  of  for 
oneself,  loyalty — traits  that  the  woman  of  to-day  vitally  needs. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  it  is  a  splendid  game  to  play 
in  a  camp,  as  it  gives  a  surprising  amount  of  exercise  and  pleas- 
ure the  very  first  time  one  plays  it,  and  with  each  practice  the 
pleasure  and  interest  are  increased.  Until  teams  are  chosen, 
if  the  open  air  field  is  large  enough,  it  may  be  played  by  a  goodly 
number  (say  ten  or  twelve  on  each  team)  at  one  time.  Young 
girls  also  may  play  it  with  perfect  safety,  provided  they  are 
never  allowed  to  play  it  without  supervision,  and  are  given  nu- 
merous periods  of  rest  during  the  practice. 

Every  girl  in  camp  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  play  the 
game. 

if  the  coaching  has  been  intelligent  the  following  results  will 
be  accomplished:  Team  work;  poise  under  excitement;  balance 
in  either  victory  or  defeat;  co-ordination  of  a  highly  practical 
sort;  self-control  under  trying  circumstances;  loyalty  to  team 
and  camp;  subordination  of  self  to  team;  obedience  to  officials 
without  protest;  clean  sport  principles. 
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The  physical  advantages  are  many  because  of  the  character 
of  the  game.  Following  are  a  few  of  them :  Alertness,  accurate 
judgment  of  distance;  deep  breathing  with  consequent  better 
lung  power ;  deepening  and  widening  of  the  chest  walls :  toning 
up  of  the  whole  muscular  system ;  physical  endurance ;  strength- 
enir.g  of  the  foot  muscles,  thereby  preventing  in  many  instances 
tendency  to  flat  foot. 

The  ball  may  be  the  regulation  style  used  indoor  or  the  special 
outdoor  ball;  the  latter  will  probably  do  service  for  the  full 
season  and  will  not  roll  as  far,  which  is  a  decided  advantage  in 
a  camp  court  where  there  are  no  wall  boundaries. 

The  two  posts  should  be  3  inches  thick,  4  inches  wide  and  16 
feet  long,  13  feet  above  ground  and  sunk  3  feet  in  ground.  The 
back  boards  are  6  feet  horizontally  and  4  feet  perpendicularly. 
The  top  of  the  basket  is  3  feet  from  top  of  board,  which  is  even 
with  top  of  post,  and  10  feet  from  ground. 

The  best  size  field  of  play  for  nine  players  is  60  feet  by  90 
feet. 

The  back  board  should  have  a  numher  of  1-inch  holes  bored 
in  it  to  reduce  wind  pressure.  (See  rules  regarding  adjustment 
of  baskets.) 

One  pair  of  baskets  should  last  the  full  camp  seasoi:.     » 

See  diagrams  in  this  book  on  how  to  lay  out  court;  both  plans 
are  explained. 

The  costume  best  adapted  for  the  game  is  middy,  bloomers 
and  high  canvas  sneaks  or  leather  shoes  with  rubber  soles. 

Whistles,  each  with  different  tone,  and  score  book  complete 
the  equipment  necessary. 

Pegs  2  inches  square  may  be  driven  in  the  ground,  level  with 
the  surface,  at  the  intersection  of  lines;  these  serve  as  perma- 
nent points  from  which  to  stretch  cord  as  a  guide  for  the  tennis 
marker  when  fresh  lines  are  necessary. 

If  the  pegs  are  driven  in  level  with  the  ground  they  will  not 
interfere  with  the  lawn  mower  when  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the 
grass. 

If  the  grounds  are  to  be  used  also  for  volley  ball,  base  ball 
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or  other  sports,  the  posts  may  be  set  in  boxes  sunk  in  the  ground, 
with  tops  on  them  to  prevent  accidents  and  foreign  substances 
from  filling  them  up. 

Interest  can  be  aroused  and  maintained  best  by  competition  in 
a  league. 

Teams  might  be  selected  by  tents  or  bungalows,  by  States,  by 
points  of  the  compass — North,  South,  East  and  West — table  sit- 
tings, schools  represented,  or  any  other  natural  division. 

A  championship  could  be  held  in  July  and  one  in  August,  and 
the  winning  teams  could  play  for  the  camp  championship. 

A  pleasurable  evening  might  be  spent  by  having  the  losing 
teams  provide  a  bacon  "bat"  for  the  winning  team. 

If  such  a  plan  as  the  above  is  followed  everyone  in  camp 
would  have  the  benefit  of  the  game  and  provide  enthusiasm 
galore  with  what  may  become  one  of  the  gala  nights  of  the 
camp,  long  to  be  remembered,  and  something  to  recall  during  the 
winter  months  and  at  the  anm-ial  reunion. 

A  small  gold  engraved  basket  ball  would  be  a  suitable  prize 
for  the  victorious  team  and  silver  for  second  place. 

Surely  anyone  who  has  tried  basket  ball  for  a  summer  will 
say  that  it  is  the  most  delightful  and  profitable  game  that  camp 
girls  play. 
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BEREA    (OHIO)    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


CENTRAL   HIGH   SCHOOL,    LACONING,    MD. 
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CRAFTON  (PA.)  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


DRYDBN  (MICH.)  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
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DWIGHT   INDIAN  TRAINING   SCHOOL,   MARBLE   CITY,    OKLA. 


BATON   RAPIDS    (MIOH.)    HIGH  SOHOOL. 


BLSMORE    (KANS.)    HIGH   SCHOOL. 
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GUSTAVUS   ADOLPHUS   COLLEGE,    ST.    PETER,    MINN. 


HOMESTEAD    (PA.)    HIGH   SCHOOL. 


HOWARD   PAYNE    COLLEGE,    PATBTTE.    MO. 
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LOUISIANA    (MO.)    HIGH   SCHOOL. 


MARYVILLB    (TBNN.)    OOLLBQB. 


POPLAR    (MONT.)    HIGH   SCHOOL. 


SARANAO    (MICH.)    HIGH   SCHOOL. 


SINAI   SOCIAL  CENTER   EAGLES   TEAM.    CHICAGO.    ILL. 


SOUTHWESTERN   COLLEGE,    WINFIELD.   KANS. 


TONOPAH    (NBV.)    HIGH   SCHOOL. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    WISCONSIN.    MADISON 
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SPALDING  OFFICIAL  BASKET  BALL 

Cover  is  made  in  four  sections,  with  capless  ends  and  of  finest  and  most 
carefully  selected  pebble  grain  leather,  special  tanned.  Elxtra  heavy- 
bladder,  made  especially  for  this  ball,  of  extra  quality  pure  Para  rubber 
(not  compounded).  Elach  ball  packed  complete,  in  sealed  box,  with  raw- 
hide   lace    and    lacing    needle,    and    guaranteed    perfect    in  every    detail. 

No.  M.     Spalding  Official  Basket  Ball.     Each,  $10.00 


j  J.f4^ 


Tirp  (W  T  AP  A NTEE  '***®  ****'  ***  ^^  perfect  in  material  and  workmanship  and 
^^  *^  V*V/r^lvrxi^  A  j-ij-i  correct  in  shape  and  size  when  inspected  at  our  factory. 
If  any  defect  is  discovered  during  the  first  game  in  which  it  is  used,  or  during  the  first 
day's  practice  use,  and,  if  returned  at  once,  we  will  replace  same  under  ais  guarantee. 
We  do  not  guarantee  against  ordinary  wear  nor  against  defect  in  shape  or  size  that  is 
not  discovered  'mmediately  after  the  first  day's  use.  Owing  to  the  superb  quality  of 
our  No.  M  Basket  Ball,  our  customers  have  grown  to  expect  a  season's  use  of  one  ball, 
and  at  times  make  unreasonable  claims  under  our  guarantee,  which  we  will  not  allow. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 


NOMrTATTENTIOtlGIVENTOl 
ANY  COMMQNIGATIOIIS^ 
>DDIttSSEDTOBS  * 


A. G.SPALDING  &  BROS.  |fc!IS^'il*ffia 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE!  CITIES         ■■Etinaial 


PRICES  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  NOTICE.   F«>  • 
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No.  M-2 

SPALDING 
"SPECIAL"  No.  M-2  BASKET  BALL 

No.  M-2.  Pebble  grain  leather '^case.  Heavy 
guaranteed  pure  Para  rubber  bladder  (not 
compounded).  Complete  in  box.  with  raw- 
hide lace  and  lacing  needle.     .      Each,  $7.50 


SPALDING 
PLAYGROUND 
BASKET  BALLS 

No.PGO.  Pebbled  grain 
leather.  Specially  pro- 
tected seams  for  play- 
ground use.  Regulation 
size.  Complete  with 
guaranteed  bladder,  lace 
and  lacing  needle. 

Each,  $8.00 

No.  PKO.  Good  quality 
leather,  protected  s  eam  s, 
for  playground  use. 
Complete  with  guaran- 
teed bladder,  lace  and 
lacing  needle.  Ea..$5.50 


SPALDING  BLADDERS 

Rubber  bladders  bearing  our  Trade- 
Mark  are  guaranteed  perfect  in  material 
and  workmanship.  Note  explanation  of 
guarantee  on  tag  attached  to  bladder. 

No.  OM.    For  Nos.  M.  M-2,  H,  PGO 

and  PKO  balls.  .     .     .     Each.  $1.50 

No.  A.     For  No.  18  Ball.        "  .90 


No.H 


SPALDING 
No.  H  BASKET  BALL 

No.  H.  Made  of  durable  pebble  grain  leather. 
Correct  in  weight  and  perfect  in  shape.  Each 
ball  complete  in  box,  with  guaranteed  bladder, 
lace  and  lacing  needle.      .    .    ,    Each.  $6.00 

SPALDING 

PRACTICE  No.  18 

BASKET  BALL 

No.  18.  Good  quality  lea- 
ther cover.  Each  ball 
complete  in  box,  with 
guaranteed  bladder,  lace 
and  lacing  needle. 

Each.  $4.50 

SPALDING 
CANVAS  HOLDER 

No.  01.  Useful  for  teams 
to  carry  properlyinflated 
basketball.  Each.  $1.75 

No.  PGO 
BASKET  BALL  SCORE  BOOKS 

No.  10.  Paper  cover,  10  games.  .  Each,  10c. 
No.  11.  Cloth  cover,  25  games.  .  .  "  25c. 
No.  A.  Collegiate.paper  cover,  10  games"  10c. 
No.  B.     Collegiate,  cloth  cover,  25  games"    25c. 

No.N.   ForNewcomb "    25c. 

For  complete  line  of  Basket  Ball  Equipment  see 
our  Fall  Catalogue.     Mailed  on  request. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  eiVEN  TO 

ANY  COMMUNICATIONS 

ADDRESSEO  TO  US 


A.  G.  SPALDING  4  BROS, 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STORES 

SEE  INSIOE  FRONT  COVER  ^ 

OFTHISBOOI 


PRICES  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  NOTICE.    Fo» 
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SPALDING 
BASKET  BALL  GOALS 

No.  90.  Official  Goal.  So  far  as  we 
know  this  is  the  only  drop-forged  goal 
made.  Neither  pains  no  expense  has 
been  spared  to  make  it  to  withstand  the 
roughest  sort  of  usage  and  punish- 
ment. Will  last  for  years — far  beyond 
the  commonly  accepted  period  of  guar- 
antee  as  guarantee  is  understood.  Extra 
heavy  nets.  This  style  should  be  used 
in  all  gymnasiums.     .     •    Pair,  $5.50 


/' 
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No.  50 
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Spalding  Nets, 
Heavy  twine;  hand  knitted;  white.    The 


Spalding  Detachable 
Basket  Ball  Goal 

No.  50.  Detached  readily 
from  the  wall  or  upright, 
leaving  no  obstruction  to 
interfere  with  other  games 
or  with  general  gymna- 
sium work.  Same  size  Fitting  on  No.  60  Goato 
basket,  and  brace  same  length  as  on 
official  goals Pair,  $8.00 

Spalding  Practice  Goal 

No.  70.     Japanned  Iron  Rings  and  Brackets. 
Complete  with  nets.        .     .     .     Pair,  $4.00 

Separate,  for  Goals 

same  as  supplied  with  No.  90  Goals.  Pr.,  60c. 


Spalding  Basket  Ball  Whistles 


No.    4.     Horn    Whistle;    nickel-plated, 

made  of  heavy  metal.      .      Each,  $1.10 

No.  3.    Nickel-plated,  special  deep  tone. 

Each,  40c. 


No.  7  No.  2 

No.  7.     Nickel-plated,    heavy    metal 
whistle.       The     most    satisfactory    and 

loudest  of  any Each,  55c. 

No.  2.  Reliable;  populardesign.        30c. 


IPROMPTtTHNTION  GIVEN  TO 
ANY  COMMUNICATIONS 
ADDRESSEO  TO  US 


A. G.SPALDING  &.  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STORES 

SEE  INSIDE  FRONT  COVER 

OF  THIS  BOO! 


i^RICES   SUBJECT    TO   CHANGE    WITHOUT    NOTICE.     For  Canadian  price*  see  fpeoal  CanadUa  Catalan* 
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SPALDING  BASKET  BALL  SHOES 


No.  AB 


No.  BBL 


Sole  of  No.  AB  Shoe  Sole  of  BBL  Shoe 

No.  AB.    High  cut,  drab  leather,  Blucher  cut.        No.   BBL.    Women's.     High  cut,  light;  black 
with  heavy  red  rubber  suction  soles,  superior  leather,  good  quality  red  rubber  suction  soles, 

quality Pair,  $7.50  Supplied  on  special  order  only.     Pair,  $5.50 

SPALDING  GYMNASIUM  SHOES 

Gymnasium  shoes  must  be  comfortable  and  easy,  yet  fit  snugly  and  give  the  wearer  a  sure  footing— 

they  must  also  be  durable.     Spalding  Gymnasium  Shoes  possess  all  these  good  qualities 

and,  in  addition,  are  reasonable  in  price. 


No.  15.       High  cut,  kangaroo  uppers  ;  genuine  elkskin  soles ;  will  not  slip  on  floor ;  extra  light;  the 

correct  shoes  to  wear  for  boxing Pair,  $6.00 

No.  155.     High  cut,  elkskin  soles,  soft  and  flexible "        5.00 

No.  166.     Low  cut,  selected  leather,  extra  light  electric  soles "        4.00 

No.  66L.    Women's  low  cut,  extra  light  selected  leather  uppers,  electric  soles.     ...         "        4.00 
No.  21.       High  cut,  black  leather ;  electric  soles ;  sewed  and  turned,  which  makes  shoes  extremely 

light  and  flexible Pair,  $3.50 

No.  20.       Low  cut,  otherwise  same  as  No.  21;  sewed  and  turned  shoes "        2.50 

No.  20L.    Same  as  No,  20,  but  in  women's  sizes "        2.50 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO 

ANY  COMMUNICATIONS 

AODRESSED  TO  US 


A.G.SPALDING  &.  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


FOR  COMPLETE  UST  OF  STORES 
SEE  INSIDE  FRONT  COVEB 
'       OF  THIS  BOO! 


PRICES  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  NOTICE.    For  c-uiduu. 


•pedal  Caiwdian  CaUlogu* 


St«?e  THE  SPALDING 


QUALITY 


GIRLS' 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 

OUTFITS 


We  are  now  furnishing  a 
number  of  women's  col- 
leges and  schools- also  girls' 
camps-with  complete  uni- 
form outfits  and  would  be 
pleased  to  submit  prices 
and   samples    on    request. 


The  entire  second  floor  of 
the  new  Spalding  Building, 
523  Fifth  Avenue,  is  devot- 
ed exclusively  to  Women's 
**Coverley  Clothes" — sport 
suits,  tennis  and  golf  wear, 
separate  skirts,  sport  hats, 
shirts,  ties  and  shoes.  Near 
Grand  Central  station  and 
convenient  to  leading  hotels. 
Catalogue  mailed. 


..  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS- 

School  and  College  and 
Gamp  Departments 

523  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


PIOMPT  ATTENTION  GIVEN  U) 
ANY  COMMUNICATIONS ' 
\        ADDIIESSEDTODS 


A.G.SPALDING  &  BROS, 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


iFOftCOMPlETEUSTOFI 
SS  INSIDE  FBONTCOVB 
•     OFTHISBOOI 


OFFICIAL 

For  more  than  forty  years 
Spalding  Athletic  Goods 
have  been  the  standard 
by  which  Quality  is  judged 

Just  as  good  "is  never  just 
the  same 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
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i'.  LOUIS,  1904 


PARIS,  19  00 


ATHLETIC  apODS 


A  G.  Spalding  ®  Bros. 
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MAINTAIN     W 
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NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAMFRANCISCO 

NEWARK  INDIANAPOLIS      OAKLAND 

PHILADELPHIA      ST. LOUIS  LOSANGELE 

BOSTON  DETROIT  .SEATTLE 

\      BUFFALO  CINCINNATI  PORTLAND 


S\       ALBANY  CLEVELAND         SALTLAKECITV 

ROCHESTER  COLUMBUS  ^^^^^  i^^il  r  IT  Y 

SYRACUSE  ATLANTA  KANSAS  CITY 

PITTSBURGH        LOUISVILLE  MILWAUKEE 

BALTIMORE  DALLAS  MINNEAPOLIS 

i'  WASHINGTON         NEW    ORLEANS        ST,   PAUL 

XONDON.EroLAND  MONTREAL.  CAS        ^ORONTO^^^- 

LIVERPOOL    ENGLAND  EDIN BURGH.  SCOTLAND 

BIRmNGHAM,  ENGLAND         GLASGOW.  SCOTLAND 
MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND  ^''i'^n  JJ'v'^f  SsTRALl  A 
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